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THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES | it increases chemical action and mul- 

m SOUTH AMERICAN MEAT INDUSTRY OF GOOD FARMING. tiptiee hesterial life in s femme Ie 





Representative of Department of Agriculture Re- 


turns From Tour 


of Investigation. 





The stock-raising and meat indus- 
tries of South America are well de- 
veloped and have large possibilities 


for future extension, according to Dr. | 
A. D. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau ' 


of Animal Industry, who has returned | 
from a tour of investigation made by 
direction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 


Dr. Melvin’s trip included Argen- | 
In Argen- | 


tina, Uruguay.and Brazil. 
tina he inspected all of the establish- 
ments preparing beef for export with 
the exception of one which was not in 
operation at the time, and visited sev- 
eral large ranches. He also attended 
the stock shows at Rosario and Pal- | 


ermo, where many very fine animals | 
were exhibited. In Uruguay he visited 


one of the two large establishments, 
the other not being in operation. In 
Brazil he visited Sao Paulo and Rio 
de Janeiro, where a fine municipal 
abattoir has recently been completed, 
at which all of the slaughtering for 
that city is done. From Sao Paulo he 
went into the interior country. 

Argentina and Uruguay are large 
exporters of beef and mutton, for 
which Great Britain is their principal 
customer. Brazil, however, exports no 
refrigerated beef, although it supplies 
Central America and Cuba with a con- 
siderable quantity of cured beef 
known as “tasajo” or ‘‘jerked beef.” 

While statistics show that Argen- 
tina is already slaughtering up to the 
limit of its present stock of cattle, 
Dr. Melvin was impressed with the 
great resources of that country for 
cattle raising and believes that it 
will be possible for the stock raisers 
to bring about a large increase in the 
meat output if present prices are 
maintained. 

The cattle slaughtered for export in 
Argentine, Dr. Melvin says, are fed 
no grain whatever, but are raised and 
fattened entirely on alfalfa pastures. 
For the most part the cattle are high- 
grade stock, the predominating breed 
being Durham, with the Hereford 
ranking second and the Polled An- 
gus third in number. The alfalfa pas- 
tures are capable of supporting many 
more cattle than are the native 
“camps” or unbroken country. In a 
general way the cattle raisers esti- 
Mate on 2% acres of pasture per head 
for growing cattle, and 3 to 3% acres 
for fattening cattle. These pastures 
support the cattle the year round 
Without any further feeding except in 
Occasional times of drouth or inva- 
sion of locusts. 

Alfalfa, he says, is not being grown 
nearly as extensively as it could be. 
The extension of its growth he 
thinks will depend very largely upon 
the prices that the cattle raisers re- 
ceive for their cattle. Because of 
Present satisfactory prices the tend- 


|}ency now is to convert the grain 
‘lands into alfalfa pastures. As cattle 
raising is a much more certain enter- 
prise than grain growing, the people 
prefer to raise cattle when the prices 
|} are remunerative. 

| “At the time of my visit,” says Dr. 
felvin, ‘cattle that dressed 820 
| pounds were sold for $74.80 gold. 
This grade of Argentine beef, which 
is of very high quality, is selling in 
| England fér from 8 to 9 cents a 
| pound wholesale. Besides the price 
| receiv ed for the meat there is a con- 
siderable return from the hide and the 
| offal, and since the entrance of Amer- 
ican packers into the South American 
trade these by-products are being 
carefully prepared and utilized. 

“A very high quality of mutton is 
also produced in the Argentine, but 
at the time of my visit shipments 
were scarce, on account of the floods 
which were prevalent in sections of 
the Province of Buenos Ayres and 
farther south. 

“Argentina for many years has 
been importing the best breeding cat- 
tle and sheep from Great Britain and 
today has some of the finest types in 
the world. Uruguay has a good grade 
of live stock, but they are not equal 
to the cattle in the alfalfa region of 
Argentina.” 

Dr. Melvin reports that the Federal 
governments of both Argentina and 
Uruguay maintain veterinary inspec- 
tion at all of the establishments ex- 
porting fresh beef. These establish- 
ments are known as “frigorificos.” 
United States packing ¢%rms own four 
of the large plants in these two coun- 
tries, and the competition between 
them and the native firms is keen. 
English capital is also invested in sev- 
eral of the establishments. 

Municipal abattoirs with official in- 
spection are maintained very genergl- 
ly at all the South American cities of 
any importance, and in this respect 
these countries are ahead of the Unit- 
ed States. Usually these abattoirs are 
owned by the municipalities, which 
conduct the slaughtering and provide 
tne inspectors, charging fees for the 
service. 

The cattle of Brazil, Dr. Melvin 
Says, are not of such good quality as 
those of Argentina and Uruguay, and 
the stock is largely mixed with the 
zebu or East Indian cattle. This 
strain of blood is very readily seen 
in most of the Brazilian cattle. 





Much good work has been done on 
Wright County roads the past few 
years, but inadequate drainage soon 
ruins the work. Tiling used at each 
natural drain is the best road work 
ever done and much the cheapest 
The persons pushing this have level 
heads on road building. 











The following matter is taken from 
a circular on “Fall Breaking and the 
Preparation of the Seed Bed,% issued 
September 16, 1913, by the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Demonstration Work of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry: 

Upon the inauguration of the Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Demonstration Work 
in the Southern States it was found 
necessary to outline some of the fun- 
damental principles of good farming 
and to insist that the tillers of the 
soil should become familiar with them 
and practice them as a first step in 
the betterment of farm life. These 
principles follow: a 

(1) Prepare a deep and thorough 
pulverized bed, well drained; break in 
the fall to a depth of 8, 10, or 12 
inches, according to the soil, with im- 
plements that will not bring too much 
of the subsoil to the surface. (The 
foregoing depths should be reached 
gradually if the field is broken with 
an ordinary turning plow. If a disk 
plow is used, it is safe to break to 
the above depths at once.) 

(2) Use seed of the best variety, 
intelligently selected and _ carefully 
stored. 


(3) In cultivated crops, give the 
rows and the plants in the rows a 
space suited to the plant, the soil, and 
the climate. 

(4) Use intensive tillage during the 
growing period of the crops. 

(5) Secure a high content of humus 
in the soil by the use of legumes, 
barnyard manure, and farm refuse. 

(6) Carry out a systematic crop ro- 
tation with a winter cover crop on 
southern farms. 

(7) Accomplish more work in a day 
by using more horsepower and better 
implements. 

(8) Increase the farm stock to the 
extent of utilizing all the coarse food 
and idle lands of the farm. 

(9) Produce all the food required 
for the men and animals on the farm. 

(10) Keep an account of each farm 
product, in order to know from which 
the gain or loss arises. 

Nature’s plan of improving soils is 
to use a cover crop of weeds, grass, 
shrubs, or trees and to subsoil by 
sending the roots down 1, 2, 3, or 4 
feet, as the case may be, thus airing 
and enriching the subsoil without 
bringing it to the surface. 

In the Farmers’ Cooperative Dem- 
onstration Work the importance of a 
deep and thoroughly prepared seed 
bed, like a garden, has been most 
widely demonstrated. Thousands of 
tests have been made each year by 
exact and painstaking farmers to an 
extent that leaves no possible room 
for doubt as to the great value of a 
deep and thoroughly prepared seed 
bed. 

Concretely stated, a deep, thor- 
oughly pulverized seed bed filled with 
humus has the following advantages: 

(1) It provides more food, because 





of soil. 

(2) It stores more moisture and it 
loses its moisture less rapidly on ac- 
count of its cooler lower strata and 
the presence of more humus. 

(3) It increases the number and 
length of roots that a plant will throw 
out, 

(4) It allows plants to root deeper 
and find permanent moisture. 

(5) It largely obviates the necessi- 
ty of terracing, because it holds so 
much water in suspension that heavy 
rainfalls will go to the bottom and 
be held by the drier earth above un- 
til they can be absorbed by the sub- 
soil. 

(6) Humus enables the soil to store 
more moisture, increases its temper- 
ature, makes it more porous, fur- 
nishes plant food, stimulates chemical 
action, and fosters bacterial life. 
Exceptions to General Rules for Deep 

Fall Plowing. 

(1) It provides more food, because 
standing water in the soil, because 
the subsoil can not be pulverized in 
water. The water level must first 
be lowered by drainage. 


(2) Do no deep fall plowing on deep, 
light sandy land, and this especially 
applies to elevated sandy table-lands 
which drift in windy weather. Such 
lands can be helped by adding humus 
and, except in semiarid regions, by 
using a winter cover crop. 

(3) The object of deep fall plowing 
is mainly to increase the supply of 
plant food and the storage of mois- 
ture in the soil. While this prepara- 
tion is of great value on rolling lands 
and in nearly all fields so long in cul- 
tivation that plant growth is medium 
or less, there are some soils that 
for the production of cotton better 
not be deep fall broken, such as very 
rich and moist bottoms and the vir- 
gin black-land prairies of the Gulf 
States, for the evident reason that 
too much plant food for cotton is al- 
ready available in the soil, with 
abundant moisture—cond@ditions that, 
make for excessive growth of the cot- 
ton stalks and a consequent decrease 
in fruitage—even under ordinary con- 
ditions. For the cotton crop upon 
such lands it is better to plow very 
shallow in the spring and bed upon 
the firm soil. 

(4) Do not plow deeply or subsoil 
in the spring. The subsoil is gener- 
ally too full of water, and it ig too 
late for much effective action of the 
air upon the soil and for the winter 
rains to firm the subsoil before plant- 
ing cotton. 

(5) Where the land is. level, with a 
stiff subsoil, it should be broken into 
ridges from 5 to 10 feet wide with 
deep water furrows having a good out- 
let for drainage. On the gray post- 
oak flats, stiff bottom, and coast 
lands this practice should be followed. 
This will give drainage, reduce wash- 
ing, and deepen the loose soil so that 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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The Pig Pen 


LATE LITTERS. 








Once we thought that pigs coming 
in late summer or fall could largely 
shift for themselves. Experience in- 
dicates that it is profitable to give 
them as much care as the spring 
litters. Especially is this true of get- 
ting the pigs started. The woods is 
a good place for the nest. Plenty of 
shade will prevent feverishness. Usu- 
ally there is plenty of exercise for 
the pigs and the sow can be fed to 
stimulate the flow of milk soon after 
farrowing. At this season it is easy 
for the sleeping quarters to be 
worked into a bed of dust. Pigs seem 
to like a bed of this kind, but the ef- 
fect is highly injurious. 

October and November are two 
months when we do not care to have 
pigs arrive. September pigs can be 
brought to a size that will enable 
them to withstand the winter and be 
weaned in time for the sow to be 
bred for an early spring litter. The 
fact is otten overlooked that the 
grasses are not as satisfying in thg 
fall as in early summer. The milk 
of the dam is more apt to fail for 
this reason. Access should be given 
to the tenderest grasses. Should 
the sow and pigs go with the fatten- 
ing pigs in the standing corn? This 
will do toward the weaning time for 
the pigs, say when the field is being 
cleaned up. But at first the sow will 
pull down too much corn and pigs 
kept on too much corn will not do 
well later. When the pigs have to 
rustle for the grains left on the 
ground and they can have their moth- 
er’s milk they will do very well. 
They will gather grains and clean off 
tips which the larger hogs would 
neglect. 

When a month old the pigs should 
have considerable range. If the pigs 
have done well this is the time when 
they are nearly always hungry. This 
exercise and variety which they find 
help to prevent adverse effects from 
heavy feeding. The nuts in the woods 
at this season had better be reserved 
for the pigs if not sufficient to go 
around. Windfalls in the orchard will 
be greatly relished. It may not be 
best to surfeit the young stuff with 
fallen apples, but ordinarily this will 
not occur if grain and slop are regu- 
arly fed. 

At present the sows and young pigs 
are fed rather heavily with slop of 
sround rye and some corn. Enough 
corn is given to satisfy the sows. They 
have the best grass that is available. 
We expect them to make a _ good 
growth before cold weather. The 
problems of wintering will not be so 
difficult with pigs of considerable size. 
This growth is easier attained in the 
next month or so than it will be in 
mid-winter. 

As the handling of late litters is 
done with better attention the more 
profitable will the wintered pig prove 
himself to be. It is well-nigh impos- 
sible to meet the normal demand for 
pork by the growth of one litter per 
sow per annum. The prices justify the 
pains needed to carry over a bunch of 








Out of stretchy sows and 1000- 
Ib. boars. Buy them and win. 
Also Angus cattle. J. P. Visser- 
ing, box 9, Alton, Ill. 


Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 
sows at half their cost. Bred to Ideal's 
Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 

lotte hens st half 





cockerels cheap. 
OBLONG, ILL. 





Mule-foot Hogs, Shetland Ponies and 
Hieh-vieldmg Seed Corn. 
Dunlap, Williamsport, 0., Box 474. 











pigs till next season. It is evident 
that the wintered pigs help to equal- 
ize the market, otherwise it would 
be congested toward the end of the 
year. We do not attempt to fatten 
in mid-winter, but these pigs are eas- 
ily finished when grass comes on a 
surprisingly small amount of grain. 
Grass does the most good in the fore 
part of summer. Some age in the 
hog is no small factor in the increase 
of flesh at fattening time.—Robt. L. 
Dean. 





CHANGE OF FEED FOR HOGS. 


J. G. Holt, of Henry County, has not 
had hog cholera on his farm in all of 
his 35 years’ experience in hog rais- 
ing. He attributes his success along 
this line chiefly to his method of feed- 
ing. He always takes care not to 
over-feed nor to change from one feed 
to another suddenly. Several of his 
neighbors have adopted his plan of 
avoiding quick changes in feeding and 
they have had no trouble in keeping 
their hogs healthy. 

Fattening hogs, he says, are in more 
danger of disease and especially when 
fed on new corn they are more apt to 
have 4rouble. He writes, “It has al- 
ways been a puzzle to me to under- 
stand why some men think a hog can 
eat three times as much corn as any 
other animal of the same size and 
keep healthy.” 





ARTICHOKES FOR HOGS. 

Artichokes furnish a succulent feed 
for the hogs in fall and early winter. 
They are not injured very much by 
freezing, and they may be pastured at 
any time during the winter when the 
ground is not frozen. For keeping 
the hog healthy and in good condition 
physically they are very valuable. 





COST OF YOUNG SOWS. 





The cost of keeping young sows 
from the time they weigh 50 pounds 
each until their first spring litters av- 
erage 50 pounds each per pig is 
greater than the cost of keeping old 
sows, but the increase in weight of 
the young sows above the increase in 
the weight of the old sows makes the 
net cost of keeping young sows less 
than that of keeping old sows. 





The RURAL WORLD has a repre- 
sentative at the National Stock Yards 
who is enrolling a large number of 
stockmen on our subscription list. 
If you have breeding stock for sale, 
there is no better way to reach the 
breeders than through these columns. 
Classified ads. one cent a word; dis- 
play ad. rates on application. 





PURE-BRED SALE DATES. 





No charge will be made for announcing in 
this column the date and location and the 
name of manager or breeder, for sales to be 
advertised in the RURAL WORLD. 


Poland-Chinas. 


Oct. 24—A. J. Swingle, Leonardville, Kan. 

Oct. 27—Herman Gronniger & Sons, Ben- 
dena, Kan. 

Oct. 28—W. R. Webb, Bendena. Kan. 

Oct. 29—Wm. Z. Baker, Rich Aill, Mo. 

Oct. 30—Harry Wales, Peculiar, Mo. 

Nov. 1—F. H. Hassler, Manning, Ia. 

Nov. 1—John Belcher, Raymore, Mo. 

Nov. 3—Joe Schneider, Nortonville, Kan. 

Nov. 6—W. E. Williams, Silex, Mo. 

Nov. 7—U. S. Byrne, Saxton, Mo. 

. 5—W H. Charters, Jr, Butler, Mo. 

. 10—C. L. Hanna & Son, Batavia, Il. 

. 14—L. E. Klein, Zeandale, Kan. 

. 18—J. H. Harter, Westmoreland, Kan. 

. 19—Wm. Z. Baker, Rich Hill, Mo. 

. 19—H. B. Walter, Effingham, Kan. 

. 19—J. L. Griffiths, Riley, Kan. 

. 21—W. A. Baker & Sons, Butler, Mo. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 
. 31—Prairie Gem Stock Farm, Royal, Neb. 
. I—E. C. Jonagan, Albany, Mo. 
vy. 8—E. C. Jonagan, Albany, Mo. 
.11—F. P. Sylvester, Hennessey, Okla. 
. 24—S. E. Bakle & Sons, Prophetstown, 


TiL 
Feb. 7—Horton & Hale, DeKalb, Mo. 
Feb. 13—J. A. Porterfield, Jamesport, Mo. 
Feb. 28—Prairie Gem Stock Farm,Royal,Neb. 





Shorthorns. 
Nov. 6—S. P. Emmons & Son, Mexico, Mo. 
Hereford Cattle. 
Dec. 30-31—Mousel Bros., Cambridge, Neb. 


Holstein Cattle. 
Feb. 3-4—Henry C. Glissman, Omaha, Neb. 





The Shepherd 


THE SHEEP BARN. 








There are often dull days on the 
farm before haying starts, and they 
may well be used to get the sheep 
barns cleaned out. Some farmers 
leave the barn all sunimer in the con- 
dition it is at the time the sheep are 
turned to pasture, and it is needless 
to say these are not the neatest nor 
the most progressive farmers. 

The place for manure is not in the 
barn, but out in the fields’ where its 
decay will do good to the soil. To be 
sure, it can not be placed on the cul- 


tivated fields, but it may be 
spread thinly over the horse or 
cattle pasture, where the grass is 


getting short and needs new nourish- 
ment for its growth. 

It is best not to place sheep manure 
on the pasture sheep are using, be- 
cause, if there are any harmful germs 
in it, these might be taxen into the 
sheep’s system again, and there are 
always other pastures that need it 
badly and will make gocd use of it. 
With the manure all cleaned out and 
thick fresh beds put in, the barn will 
seem clean and fresh, a suitable place 
for the sheep to return to when oc- 
casion demands. A good coat of white 
wash will cost but little and take but 
iittle time and will make the barn 
much more sanitary and attractive in 
appearance, 





CARE IN WEANING. 





The ewes require some attention | 
wnen the lambs are weaned. They 
need to be carfully dried off in milk. 
To do this put them in the shortest 
pasture and allow them to have no 


—__ 


necks and reach down either Bide to 
the udder and milk them out y 
quickly. Milking them is an impor. 
tant matter, and not to be Neglecteg 
in any circumstances. One Teason for 
being so particular is that it jg the 
best milker and the most desirable 
mother ewe that is most bersistent: 
and the owner should not permit Ne 
udder to be spoiled for a little 
lack of care at this time. 


_—_—_—. 


WATCH FOR WORMS, 





Watch the lambs and ewes Closely 
for indications of stomach worms or 
other pests. Keep the Stable dark. 
ened and accessible, so they may ge 
away from the flies in muggy Weather. 
Flies are more annoying to Sheep than 
many would suppose, and every pos. 
sible precaution should be taken tg 
prevent the attacks of the pests, 





CHANGE OF PASTURE, 





Sheep on pasture should be trans. 
ferred from one lot to another ogc. 
sionally. By this method they will not 
be allowed to crop the pasture too 
close, and the change will give the 
grass or clover a chance to spring up 
again to make fresh forage. 





SHELTERS FOR SHEEP, 


Not alone are shelters needed ip 
the pastures to protect the sheep from 
the sun, but also to give them a 
chance to get away from the flies 
which are troublesome on hot days, 
Flies will never follow sheep into the 
such cover when the flies begin to be 
and it is surprising to see what good 
sense sheep wil) show in hurrying to 
such cover when the flies begin to be 
troublesome. There will be little 
trouble from grub in the head next 





grain until the milk secretion has ! 
ceased. During the time the ewes are | 
being dried off, every two or three 
days look them over carefully to see 
if any of them need milking out. 


winter as a result of flies laying their 
eggs in the nostrils of the sheep. 





Positions are secured by advertis- 
ing in the small ad department. 1 





In case they do, stand astride their 


cent a word. 








THE CROCOD 


ILE WRENCH 


All Around Handy Tool for Home, Farm and Shop 


FREE With One Yearly Subscription to 
Colman’s Rural World 





SCREWDRIVER 





MONKEY WRENCH 


PIPE WRENCH 


BEFORE 


Six Handy Farm Tools in One 


THE CROCODILE WRENCH is drop forged from the finest tool steel and 
scientifically tempered. Every Wrench guaranteed against breakage. It i 
§% inches long and weighs ten ounces. 

A pipe wrench, a nut wrench, a screw driver and three dies for cleaning 
up and re-threading rusted and battered threads; also for cutting new threads 


on blank bolts. 


Dies will fit all bolts used on standard farm machinery. 


Teeth and dies are case-hardéned in bone-black, making them hard and 


keen. ; 


S| 
The dies on this wrench alone would cost $1.50, and would be worth more 
than that to every farmer, as they would often save valuable time, besides 2 


extra trip to town for repairs. 


Requires no adjustment; never slips; is simple and always ready for use. 
Will work in closer quarters than any other wrench. 

Handy tool to carry on a binder, reaper, mower, etc. 

Handy for removing all removable calks. 

Light, strong, compact and easily carried in the hip pocket. 


A convenient household wrench. 


Sent, postage prepaid, with one yearly subscription to COLMAN’S RU- 


A real farm tool. 


RAL WORLD, $1.00. Send in your order at once. 








— 
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“The Dairy 


—_ 
yoLsTEIN INTERESTS AT THE 
NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW. 





oe 








Editor RURAL WORLD: The man- 

agement of the National Dairy Show, 
to be held at Chicago, October 23rd- 
November 1, 1913, has designated 
thursday, October 30th, as Holstein 
pay, and has prepared a program for 
that day which calls for special on- 
sideration of the Black-and-Whites 
and their interests. 

friends of the breed should there- 
fore arrange to be present on that day 
and the day following, when The Hol- 
sein-Friesian Association of America 
will hold a convention at 2 p. m. at 
the Saddle and Sirloin Club and a 
panquet in the evening at the Sher- 
man House. 

The program for the convention in 
dudes an address by Julius Schneid- 
eg of the Chicago Tribune, entitled, 
js Holstein-Friesian Breeding Adver- 
tisable? Prof. A. L. Haecker of the 
University of Nebraska will speak on 
feeds and Nutrition, and Dr. O. E. 
Dryson, state veterinarian of Illinois, 
will discuss the tuberculosis problem 
in dairy cattle from the standpoint ot 
the state live stock boards. 

There will be a Holstein booth at 
the Dairy Show with some member 
of the committee of arrangements 
(which consists of A. L. Brockway, 
syracuse, N. Y. Dr. H. B. Favill, Chi- 
cago, and Geo. E. Van Hagen, Bar- 
rington, Ill.) in charge continuously 
to receive visitors, furnish informa- 
tion, distribute literature, and attend 
to other business. 

The program for “Holstein Day” is 
as follows: 9:30 a. m., Judging Hol- 
stein Cattle; 10:00 a. m., Auditorium 
Show Building, Conference for Organ- 
ising National Association of Cream- 
ery Managers; 1 p. m., Record Build- 
ing, American Dairy Farmers’ Asso- 
dation; 1:30 p. m., Arena, milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association Contests; Audito- 
rium, Show Building, National Cream- 
ery Butter Makers’ Association; Room 
No. 5, Record Building, Illinois But- 
tr Manufacturers’ Improvement As- 
sociation; Banquet Hall, Stock Yards 
Inn, National Association of Ice-Cream 
Manufacturers. 

We hope to have a full representa 
tin of our great organized industry 
at this national exhibition so as to 
do the Holstein part—which is a 
large one—in making it an unqualified 
success, F. L. HOUGHTON, 
Secretary, The Holstein Friesian As- 
sociation of America, Brattleboro, 
Vt, Oct. 15, 1913. 





VALUE OF ROOTS 
RATIONS. 


IN COW 





What is the value of sugarbeets 
compared with mangels for cattle? 
What is the average yield of each per 
acre? 

They contain like amounts of pro- 
ein, but the sugarbeet has nearly 5 
Per cent more of digestible carbohy- 
drates, the sugarbeet one-tenth of one 
ber cent of fat, the mangels two- 
tenths of one per cent. Their yield 
hr acre is about the same. 


Is there a good substitute for man- 
gels as a dairy feed? 

Yes; silage may be raised more 
cheaply than the mangels and has a 
ligher nutritive value. 

What about dried beetpulp as a 
tairy ration? 

Dried beet pulp contains about 6 
br cent of digestible protein, and it 
vill not pay to buy it as a substitute 
‘or bran or other protein feeds. But 
where no silage is to be had, when 
Wet, it serves as a source of succu- 
lence, 

How much more is an acre of beets 
Yorth than one of turnips. Is it prof- 





itable to sow them broadcast on clean 
ground? 

Mangels or sugarbeets are better 
than turnips, but must be sown in 
rows and cultivated. 

With no silo would it pay to raise 
turnips for milk cows? 

Yes, turnips are good, but the man- 
gel beets are still better. 

What is the best kind of turnips for 
cows? 

Mangels and sugarbeets are better 
for cattle than turnips, but the latter 
can be grown more cheaply. The 
Swedish turnip is better than the or- 
dinary strapleaf, but frequently the 
latter can be grown in the corn at 
slight cost. They should not be fed in 
large quantities just before milking. 

Does it pay to raise white turnips 
in cornfields for stock? How should 
they be put in for profit? 

Yes. While the turnip is low in 
food value, because of its succulence 
it makes an excellent food, particular- 
ly where silage is lacking. Sown in 
the corn, the cost is little more than 
the seed and pulling, and if not gath- 
ered they are exceedingly valuable as 
a cover crop. 

Usually they may be sown at the 
last cultivation and should be put in 
ahead, rather than after the cultiva- 
tor, unless the soil has an abundance 
of moisture. 

What is the feeding value of car- 
rots with ensilage for milk cows? 
What grain will they take the place 
ol? 

Carrots are not as valuable with 
enosilage as with dry fodder. They af- 
ford succulence and, where abundant. 
will take the place of some cornmeal. 
They contain one per cent of digest- 
ible protein and three-tenths of one 
per cent of fat. 

Are carrots pulled in the spring 
good for cows coming fresh? 

Yes, they are good if free from rot 
and retain no frost. 

What are pumpkins worth a ton for 
feeding cows? 

The value of pumpkins is largely 
relative, probably $2 a ton, all things 
considered. They provide succulence 
at a time when the pastures are de- 
clining, but fed in large quantities 
are likely to make the bowels too 
loose. 

I consider them a valuable food for 
the dairy during the latter part of the 
fall and early winter, before the silo 
is opened. Where moderate quanti- 
ties are fed, it is not necessary to re- 
move the seeds. For sheep and swine 
they have a decidedly good effect, the 
seeds acting as a destroyer of intes- 
tinal worms. 

How much salt a day should a cow 
have that is giving a large flow of 
milk? 

The average cow should have at 
least one ounce of salt daily. Cows, 
like human beings, vary in their re- 
quirements, and some cows will take 
more, occasionally less, than this. The 
most practical way is to have the 
salt where they can have access to it 
at all times and take such amount as 
their systems require. 

Should salt be fed to a cow in the 
grain ration? 

The addition of a little salt gives 
palatability to the grain ration, but it 
is unwise to supply all the salt in 
this way.—New York Farmer. 





For the average cow about six Ibs. 
of grain should be fed per day, pro- 
vided a good supply of roughage, 
such as hay, fodder or silage, is avail- 
able. Heavy producing cows can han- 
dle more than this amount of gram 
and return a profit for it, but only 
cows of strong constitution and ex- 
ceptional productive capacity can 
yield economical returns under heavy 
feeding. Some cows will respond to 
liberal feeding with an increased 
flow of milk, while others will not. 
High-producing cows should receive 
more feed than low-producing cows. 





Cattle is 


GROW AND FINISH FEEDERS ON 
SAME FARM. 








The present summer has furnished 
additional evidence of the scarcity of 
cattle in the United States. Under 
normal conditions the immediate re- 
sult of a severe drouth, such as has 
prevailed in several states in the mid- 
die west this summer, is to rush cat- 
tle to the markets in such numbers 
that supply greatly exceeds demand 
with the resultant lowering of prices. 
Several weeks ago, when pastures 
were getting short and water for 
stock failing in many localities and 
leaden clouds and mystified weather 
reporters promised no relief, word 
was telegraphed to farmers and feed- 
ers that a big run of attle was ex- 
pected. There was some increase in 
the supply, but the “big run” was in 
prospective buyers. They came in 
droves, somewhat resembling a home- 
stead run-at the opening of a new al- 
lotment of government land, and what 
was expected to be a slaughter of 
values of feeders proved a good mar- 
ket for those who were forced by 
drought conditions to liquidate. 

No one who desires the continued 
prosperity of the cattle industry can 
regret the excellent prices cattle rais- 
ers are getting for their feeders, yet 
farmers who pay these prices and 
then have to wrestle with the problem 
of costly feed and problematic mar- 
kets in order to make a profit on their 
ventures might well consider the ad- 
visability of raising their feeders. 
The prices at which such cattle will 
surely give a good margin on their 
production on the farms, and in addi- 
tion to the satisfaction of having 
home-grown feeders when they are 
needed to consume the hay and grain 
of the farm, the farmer can have high- 
class cows and a good pure-bred bull 
and so raise a better class of steers 
than he usually gets on the market. 

For a long time there was a disposi- 
tion in many quarters to disbelieve 
the claim that there was a shortage 
in the supply of cattle, but it is now 
recognized as a condition rather than 
a theory. This shortage is a fact that 
must be reckoned with for years to 
come. Intelligent and energetic cat- 
ilemen are not inquiring how to get 
rid of it, but how to profit by it. svi- 
dently the only way to materially 
change present conditions is to raise 
more cattle, and since the range in- 
dustry was so restricted by the en- 
croachment of the homesteader and 
the orders of government officials, the 
larger part of any material increase 
in cattle will have to be made on the 
farms. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
grain farmer has every inducement to 
add to his industries that of cattle 
breeding. There is a reasonable ex- 
pectation of reward in doing: so, and 
as a direct though incidental part of 
the addition to his farm industries, the 
farm itself will become more produc- 
tive and hence more valuable—B. O. 
Cowan, 





BEST FINISHED STOCK BRING 
BEST RETURNS. 





It is astonishing to observe during 
a visit to the stock yards how little 
care most farmers take in condition- 
ing their stock for market. The most 
common mistake is made in selling 
animals that are half finished. Fully 
75 per cent of all the animals sold 
reach market in an unfinished condi- 
tion. This, more than anything else, 
is probably accountable for the com- 
mon belief that there is no money in 
feeding live stock. Sometimes stock 
is sold because grain is high. At oth- 
er times the available supply of feed 
has been consumed before the stock 
is conditioned, but more frequently 





cg HOLSTEIN OATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed. | 
Sena for FRED Illustrated 


Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Aasseciation, 
Bex 12%. Brattiebere, Vé. 

oO 
perhaps, many feeders do not under- 
stand what well-conditioned means. 
With some feeders it is a case of go- 
ing with the crowd. No amount of 
reasoning can overcome the influence 
of that old proverb that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush. It is 
true unless a man is a good shot. If 
he has judgment and nerve he ¢an 
just as well bag two birds at one shot 
as to miss the one. If he has plenty 
of feed and suitable conveniences for 
his stock he can finish it out and not 
sacrifice them in a poorly finished con- 
dition to save a few bushels of grain. 
Whether farmers are feeding cattle, 
sheep, hogs or horses for market it is 
always the last few bushels of feed 
required to get them up to proper 
weight that brings the best returns. 

The simplest method of selling live 
stock in small bunches is to sell to 
the buyers who visit your farm and 
make the selections. Men who buy in 
this way do not pay quite as high 
prices as you would be likely to get 
by shipping the same stock direct in 
carload lots to a large market, but it 
is many times advantageous to sell 
less than a carload in this way. 

In all live stock feeding sections 
there are some feeders who sell their 
stock to the same buyers regularly, a 
plan which has many advantages to 
both buyer and feeder. If a buyer 
feels certain of obtaining well fin- 
ished stock which he can use to ad- 
vantage, he is willing to make libera! 
concessions, and the feeder finds it 
greatly to his advantage to sell to a 
man with whom he is acquainted, in 
whom he has confidence and to whom 
he can sell whenever his stock is in 
condition to market. I have always 
made it a point to keep in close touch 
with the leading buyer in my section 
and have always been able to get as 
good prices for my stock as farmers 
who have done their own shipping at 
a much greater expense.—L. J. Mere- 
dith. 





“LAST CALL FOR NATIONAL CIARY 
SHOW.” 


The table is in course of being 
spread, the feast is to be a grand one; 
the guests have all been bidden, and 
when the doors swing open on Thurs- 
day evening, October 23d, at the big 
Amphitheatre, 42d and South Halsted 
streets, Chicago, they will open to the 
world the greatest Dairy Show ever 
inclosed within a four walls. The 
cattle, the best of America’s herds; 
the most modern in Dairy, Creamery, 
Barn and Farm Machinery and Equip- 
ment; Auto Trucks, Silos, Country 
Milk Bottling Plant, Creamery in full 
operation, Ice Cream Factory in opera- 
tion Milking Machine demonstration; 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Dairy 
Division, cow demonstration; Dairy 
Products entered in competition by ex- 
pert home and creamery makers; 
Butter, Cheese and Milk from the 
best dairies in America, and the com- 
petitive exhibit of 600 to 800 of our 
best Creameries in the United States; 
Conventions of Milk and Dairy In- 
spectors; Dairy and Food Commis- 
sioners; Ice Cream Manufacturers’ 
Associations; Creamery Butter Mak- 
ers; International Milk Dealers and 
several other meetings which have 
been published. 

If there is any character of Exhibit 
or Convention omitted in this list, it 
is not intentional, but the feast we 
have here scheduled on the Menu 
Card is surely attractive enough to 
bring out the student and the man 
who is trying to do the most with 
the talents the Lord intrusted to him. 

You are amongst those bidden and 
we want you to come, 
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ST, LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 





B. W. Jenkins of Corydon, Ky., 
was here Monday with a car of Ken- 
tucky cattle, which were sold by Clay, 
Robinson & Co. 


A. Sneed of McHue, Ark., was on 
the market Monday with 27 Arkansas 
cows, which were sold by Long, Har- 
lin & Co. at very satisfactory prices. 


Franklin, Belt & Chapman, big ship- 
pers of Norborne, Mo., which is in the 
Kansas City territory, were here Mon- 
day with a consignment of hogs to 
Clay, Robinson & Co- 

John Sinclair of Jefferson City, Mo., 
had one load of hogs on Monday’s 
market which was sold at $8.35, a 
very satisfactory price. They were 
sold by Moody Commission Co. 

W. L. Holliday of Wayne County, 
Mo., was on the National Stock Yards 
market Monday with a load of South- 
west mixed hogs, which were sold at 
good prices by Nally-Wells Commis- 
sion Company. 

Shannon Bros. & Henry, of Noble, 
Ill., had two loads of feeders on the 
National Stock Yards market Monday. 
The cattle was consigned to Henry 
Commission Company, and were sold 
at good prices. 

W. F. Shoe of Peach Orchard, Ark., 
was a visitor to the National Stock 
Yards market Monday with a load of 
cattle, consigned to Rafferty Commis- 
sion Co., which firm sold them to a 
good advantage. 

T. A. Erskine, a prominent banker 
and trader of the Des Moines River 
country, had a car of hogs from Run- 
nels, Iowa, on the National Stock 
Yards market Monday to Hess Com- 
mission Company. 

C. R. McNay, of Ursa, Lll., one of 
the largest shippers to this market, 
had a total of seven cars of hogs to 
Hess Commission Company last week. 
Mr. McNay was well pleased with re- 
turns from this big shipment. 

T. G. Long of Madison County, Ark., 
was at the National Stock Yards Mon- 
day with three loads of hogs and two 
loads of cattle which were sold at 
very satisfactory prices by Dimmitt- 
Caudle-Smith Commission Company. 

Stites & Morrow of Schuyler Coun- 
ty, Mo., well known shippers to this 
market, were represented on Monday’s 
market with one car of sheep which 
were sold at a very good price by 
Blakely-Sanders-Mann Commission Co. 

J. O. Nelson, Sonora, Ark., was on 
the National Stock Yards market Mon- 
day with 86 head of Arkansas hogs, 
averaging 185 pounds. They were sold 
at $8.30 per hundred, by Clay, Robin- 
son & Co., a very good price for Ar- 
kansas hogs. 

James Ellison, of Seymour, Mo., a 
good farmer and stockman’ of South- 
west Missouri, was on the National 
Stock Yards market Monday with a 
load of hogs, which were sold at sat- 
isfactory prices by Davis & Banks 
Commission Company.’ — 

Cc. P. Maddy of Craighead County, 
Ark., was on the National Stock Yards 
market Monday with a car of mixed 
cattle. The consignment was handled 
by Blakely-Sanders-Mann Commission 
Co. and Mr. Maddy was very well 
pleased with his returns. 

Siler & Regan, of Medon, Tenn., 
were represented on the market Mon- 
day with a two-car consignment of 
cattle. They are extensive shippers 
of Tennessee cattle to this market, 
and are regular patrons of the Raffer- 
ty Commission Company. 

R. C. Kissee of Christian County, 
Mo., was among the visitors to the 
Stock Yards Monday. He accompan- 
ied a shipment of two cara of hogs, 
averaging 210 pounds, which were 
sold at $8.45 per hundred, within a 
nickel of the top of MondJay’s market. 


The Shippers Live Stock Commission 
Company handled the consignment. 


J. H. Culwell, a well known ship- 
per of Goshen, Ark., was on the mar- 
ket Monday with two loads of Arkan- 
sas cattle, consigned to the well- 
known live stock commission firm of 
Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith, and were sold 
at a very satisfactory price. 


Fennewald Bros., of Audrain Coun- 
ty, Mo., were on Monday’s market 
with one car of hogs, averaging 242 
pounds, which sold at $8.50 per hun- 
dred, the top of the Monday market 
for hogs. They were sold by Wood- 
son-Fennewald Commission Company. 

D. E. Taggart, a prominent shipper 
of Jackson County, Ill., was on the 
National Stock Yards market Monday 
with a load of hogs, which were sold 
through the agency of Blakely-Sand- 
ers-Mann Live Stock Commission Co. 
at a price satisfactory to Mr. Tag- 
gart. 


Hudson & Shaw, regular shippers of 
Hernando, Miss., had a car of cattle 
on the National Stock Yards market 
Monday. Mr. Shaw accompanied this 
shipment to market, being his first 
trip here this year. His cattle 
were consigned as usual to the Raf- 
ferty Commission Company. 

Joe Ellison of Gregory Landing, 
Mo., a regular shipper from North 
Missouri, was a visitor to the National 
market Monday, accompanying a load 
of butcher cattle, which was sold by 
Milton-Marshall Live Stock Commis- 
sion Company. Mr. Ellison was well 
pleased with the price obtained. 


Freeman & Co., of Glenwood, Mo., 
were represented on Monday’s market 
with a shipment of 125 lambs, which 
sold at $6.85 per hundred. Mr. Free- 
man, who accompanied the shipment, 
expressed himself as very well pleased 
with the sale of these lambs, which 
was made by Long, Harlin & Co. 

J. S. Dinkley & Son, big cattle feed- 
ers of Eugene, Mo., were represented 
on the National Stock Yards market 
Monday. with three loads of good 
steers of his own feeding, which were 
sold by Moody Commission Company 
at $8.65 per hundred. Mr. Dinkley 
has about 200 head ready to come to 
market. 


Andy Herrington, of Green City, 
Mo., was on Monday’s market with 
three loads of stock, mostly hogs, 
which included light hogs averaging 
160 pounds, which sold at $8.25, the 
top of the market for their weight. 
The consignment was handled through, 
the agency of the Moody Commission 
Company. 

G. D. McVay of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
was on the market Monday with one 
load of cattle which was consigned to 
Rafferty Commission Co. Mr. McVay 
is one of the regular Arkansas ship- 
pers to this market. He will put 
about 200 head on feed in about 30 
days, which will be shipped to this 
market when ready. | 

G. A. Brownfield & Son, of Boone 
County Mo., were on Monday’s mar- 
ket with two loads of yearlings, aver- 
aging 870 pounds, which sold for $8.90 
per hundred; also three loads of 
steers which brought the same money. 
They were well satisfied with the sale 
of these cattle, which was made by 
Woodson-Fennewald Commission Co. 


F. W. Hackmann, Secretary of the 
National Live Stock Commission Com- 
pany, returned Monday from a vaca- 
tion trip through Eastern Illinois. Mr. 
Hackman reports the corn crop will 
make from 60 to 70 bushels per acre, 
which is considerably above the Mis- 
souri yield this year. He saw a few 
cattle and hogs on feed, which will 
be shipped to market soon. 


DeBoard Bros., the prominent trad- 





ers and butchers of Republic, Mo., 





were here Monday with a car of hogs 
that sold at satisfactory prices through 
the agency of Hess Commission Com- 
pany. These gentlemen are the pro- 
prietors of the most sanitary and up- 
to-date meat markets in southwest 
Missouri. They have their own re- 
frigerating plant and various improv- 
ed machinery which does away with 
handling their meats by hand. 


Noel Bros., of Audrain County, Mo., 
were on the market Monday with two 
loads of heifers and steers mixed, av- 
eraging 880 pounds, which sold at 
$9.10 per hundred; also one load ot 
hogs averaging 270 pounds, that were 
sold for $8.50 per hundred, the top oi 
the market for that day. They were 
sold by Woodson-Fennewald Live 
Stock Commission Company. Noel 
Bros. are prominent feeders and ship- 
pers of live stock to this market. 


C. C. Gauldin, a big feeder and ship- 
per of Saline County, Mo., was on the 
National Stock Yards market last 
Thursday with a consignment of cat- 
tle, including 19 head of yearling 
steers of his own feeding, that sold at 
$9.00 per hundred. He also had in 
the same shipment one bull, weighing 
over 1600 pounds that sold for $7.25 
per hundred; also one cow weighing 
1580 pounds that sold for $8.00 per 
hundred, the cow netting him $126.40. 
The Shippers Live Stock Commission 
Company handled the sales of these 
cattle. 


W. W. Adamson, of Montrose, Mo., 
was on the National Stock Yards mar- 
ket Monday with five cars of feeders 
which were sold by the National Live 
Stock Commission Co. at very satis- 
factory prices. Mr. Adamson is a lead- 
ing citizen of his county. His mother | 
was born in the first house built in 
Henry County. Her father, Thomas | 
Arbuckle moved to Henry County | 
from Kentucky in 1830, and built the | 
first house erected in that county... Mr. | 
Adamson is a large farmer and feeder. | 
He reports the drouth this year as, 
being the worst in the history of Hen- 
ry County. 

J. H. Culwell, a prominent stock 
raiser and shipper of Goshen, Ark., 
was seriously if not fatally injured 
Monday night by being knocked down 
and run over by an automobile at 
Cook and Taylor avenues. It was 
necessary to raise the rear wheels of 
the machine to extricate his body af- 
ter machine was brought to a stop. 








—a 
Mr. Culwell was carried inp ; 


store where he received S Gy 
treatment, and was then tak 
Baptist Hospital. An me te 


showed that Mr. Culwell’s skyp 2 
fractured and he received ni mu 
cuts and bruises on his face ang 
besides possible interna] bot, 
After being struck by the mag 
was dragged about twenty feet, 
was taken from beneath it ee 
conscious. Mr. Culwell wag hans 
sell cattle and had been stopping 
the National Hotel, on the Ragt 4 
After finishing his business hee 
the river to visit friends. Physician, 
at the Baptist Hospital saiq his Cond. 
tion is critical. 





MISSOURI CROPS SAFE, 
—_— 

Columbia, Mo., Oct. 20.—With freez. 
ing weather to-night and frosts pre 
dicted, the Missouri farmer hag noth. 
ing on hand that will be injured, for it 
is getting along to that time of year 
when such things are expected, W 
L. Nelson, assistant secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture, gaig: 4 
never saw Missouri wheat look Detter 
The estimate of wheat acreage vil 
have to be revised as there is a gome. 
what larger acreage of wheat than 
was at first supposed. Farmers ar 
gathering corn still and not enough 
has been gathered to make anything 
like a final estimate on the yiei 
for Missouri, though it ig gy. 
dent there will be much mor 
corn than it seemed possible to look 
forward to last summer. The fall pas 
tures are coming on well and wi 
save much corn in feeding stock.” 





ST. LOUIS HIGHEST ON BULK. 





Shippers who patronize the & 
Louis National Stock Yards are get 
ting best prices for their hogs. For 
months the bulk of sales here have 
been above all other Western points. 
tlere’s how St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Chicago compared Monday: 


Market. Monday’s Bulk. 
i "See $8.05 to $8.40 
ee ere 7.80 to 8.25 
PERE GRY x0 5:0:0505 feed 7.85 to 810 





If you receive a sample copy of the 
RURAL WORLD, read it carefully, 
and if you are pleased with it, send 
us 50 cents and we will mail the 
paper to you for one year. 
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DIMMITT-CAUDLE-SMITH COM. CO. : 


Have built up an immense business by rendering service sec- 
ALL MEMBERS OF THE FIRM SALES- 


of the firm. Flashy, funny 


advertisements do not add to the shipper’s returns, but— 
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YARDS, ILLINOIS | 
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We sold the 1290-Ib. steers for T. B. Murray of 
Callaway Co., Mo., at $9.30 per cwt., the years 
Record for heavy steers on this market. 


TOP SALES ARE AN EVERYDAY OCCURRENCE 
WITH US. 


Consign to us and your bank account will grow. 
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POPE DIMMITT, Prest. 
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Cc. B. CAUDLE, Sec’y. 
W. R. HUITT, Treas. 
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WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 


Steers Active and Higher—Hogs 
{0c to 15¢ Lower—Sheep Up. 





Receipts—Cattle, 7800 head; hogs, 
9,000; sheep, 1,500; horses and mules, 


I eTLE—A few loads of choice 
peeves were included in the offering 
and practically nothing on the strictly 
prime order. The run was exception- 
aly small. Practically all grades of 
steers enjoyed a lively session and 
prices were unevenly higher, a 10@ 
ie advance moving the bulk. A bunch 
of yearling steers and heifers brought 
$9.15, but the best straight loads of 
steers of the day’s showing cleared at 
$3.90, a small bunch of yearlings 
prought $9. A fair sprinkling cleared 
ina range Of $8.25@8.80. A couple of 
joads of Kentucky steers brought $6.50 
and $6.75, respectively. 

Heifer market was active right from 
the start. Feeling was firm, and there 
was a strong demand from packers 
and local butchers; in fact, there was 
just barely enough cattle on hand to 
meet the call. Prices were unevenly 
higher, the general basis being 10@ 
ihe better than last week’s close, but 
in places sellers reported a 25c ad- 
yance. A bunch of steers and heifers 
at $9.10 was the best sale, and the ex- 
treme top of the market. A few 
heifers of good quality cleared above 
$8, but bulk went at $6.50@7.85. 

Fat cows were in good demand and 
pticees generally were a good dime 
higher, while bulk of the cutters sold 
lic better. Bulls were in good sup- 
ply and enjoyed a strong active mar- 
ket, values on the bulk being 10@15c 
higher. 

Feeders of right good quality were 
taken and prices 10@15c higher. A 
few bunches of feeders went in a 
a range of $6.75@7.25. Medium to 
good grades brought $6.25@6.75 most- 
ly Two loads of Arkansas feeders 
brought $6 and $7, respectively. The 
call for stock steers was not heavy, 
but the supply was small and prices 
10@15c higher. Most of the stockers 
cleared at $5.65@6.15. 


Quarantine offerings, 90 car loads. 
There was a good demand from pack- 
érs and several butchers were also in 
the market. In addition there was a 
fair call from the order-buying ele- 
ment. There was a fair offering of 
she-stock, carrying a bit of flesh, in- 
cluded in the supply, and there was a 
good call for them. Prices, however, 
showed little material change. 

The inquiry for grown canners was 
g00d, and prices were on a steady to 
strong basis. Yearlings and heretics 
Were in good supply, but with a strong 
demand, the market was active and 
Prices strong to a shade higher. 

HOGS—There was a good, strong 
demand from shippers and city butch- 
ers for the good-grade medium and 
heavy hogs and the market opened 
active and on a 5c higher basis. The 
g00d hogs found ready sale on this 
basis, but it was quite a different 
story regarding the kinds that had to 
80 to the packers, as they were 10@ 
lic lower than on Saturday. 

Several loads of good-weight hogs 
sold at $8.50, which was the top of the 
harket and the same as the top in 
Chicago and 25c higher than the top 
in Kansas City, while the bulk went at 
$8.05@8.35. It was the plain-grade hogs 
of all weights and the hogs weighing 
110 to 190 pounds found the dull end 
of the market. Hogs that could be 
‘old to the shippers or butchers were 
800d sellers, but they insisted on 
strictly good hogs and were not in the 
Market late, 

Butchers and shippers paid $8.37% 
@8.50 for strictly good hogs and pre- 
ferred them ¢o have a little weight, 
ad 8.15@8.35 for some plain grades, 
While packers made a desperate effort 
'o purchase their hogs pretty close to 
» 8nd it was hard work and took an 
‘xtra good class of hogs to get them 
Much above that figure and they real- 





ly purchased a good many toward the 
end of the day under $8, but the bulk 
of their hogs cost them right close to 
$8.00. 

Pigs and lights that were good found 


a fairly good trade and sold at close 
to steady prices. Best lights under 
165 ponds sold at $8@8.35; fair 
grades, $7.50@8; best quality pigs 
under 125 pounds, $7.35@7.85; fair to 
medium kinds, $6.35@7.25; fair to 
medium kinds, $6.35@7.25, and the 
common ones at $5@6.25. 

SHEEP—The market was active and 
prices a dime higher, with some of the 
good lambs showing an advance of 
15¢ over the close of last week. All 
offerings that had any quality at all 
found a ready market and buyers were 
much disappointed at not being able 
to secure several times the number 
offered. 

Several lots of lambs went to the 
city butchers at $7, which was the top 
of the market, against a top of $6.85 
the last few days of last week. Pack- 
ers did not pay higher than 6.85 and 
they purchased a pretty fair grade of 
lambs at $6.75 and some that were 
not as fat as they should have been 
at $6.35@6.65, and the culls and com- 
mon kinds at $5@6. The light supply 
kept buyers from sorting the lambs 
very deep. 

Good mutton sheep found an extra 
market with prices. slightly higher, 
the best selling at $4.50@4.65 and a 
few others that were not very good 
a little lower. Slaughterers were ex- 
tremely anxious for good, fat sheep 
and would have purchased many times 
the number offered. Good stockers 
and shoppers went at $3.25@3.65, plain 
stockers at $2.60@3.15, old cull sheep 
at $2@2.50 and bucks at $3.50@3.75. 





HORSES AND MULES. 


HORSES—The Eastern trade did 
not come up to the usual Monday 
standard, and the general outlook rela- 
tive to this section was only on a fair 
basis. There were a good many horses 
suitable to this section, but this fact 
did not make any material decrease in 
price, as there was a slight competi- 
tion from the local buyers and ,this 
kept prices on a steady range. The 
Southern trade was on its usual Mon- 
day’s behavior, as there was a good 
aggregate of buyers on hand, and they 
were active in taking hold and paying 
the right prices for their supply. 
Heavy draft, extra.......... $210@ 250 


Heavy draft, good to choice. 175@200 
Eastern chunks, ex. quality.. 160@200 
Eastern chunks, plain...... 100@135 
Southern horses, ex. quality. 125@150 
Southern horses, plain...... E9@ 75 
Choice drivers, with speed.. 175@275 
a Pee Or et oe 150@250 
POE 6 occcscccandbentevctes 5@ 20 


MULES—There was a fair call for 
the good, big mule of quality and the 
strongest calls are found on the good 
quality cotton mules around 15 hands 
to 15.3 high, and these are the best 


sellers. i 
s dtpahd lane $160@230 


16 to 16% hands 

15 to 15% hands .......... 100@225 
14 to 14% hands .........- 60@140 
12 to 18% hands .........- 50@120 
POD ccccncdaccesesssvecede 20@ 75 





THE BREEDING SEASON. 





The breeding season will soon be 
here for breeders in the Corn Belt 
and all animals in the breeding herd 
should be in prime breeding condition. 

The herd boar should have had a 
good sized run with plenty of good 
succulent pasture and fed a ration 
that had kept him in good, strong, 
vigorous breeding condition. The 
brood sows, too, of course, have had 
the same treatment. 

The brood sows should be a little 
more liberally fed so as to have them 
in a gaining condition when bred. 

The sow that is gaining and putting 
on flesh at the time of mating will 
always farrow a larger, stronger litter 
than if she ig out of condition .when 
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ESTABLISHED 1899. 


NALLEY-WELLS LIVE STOCK COM. CO. 
NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS. 
For the Sale of CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP 


WE BUY STOCK CATTLE 


AND SHEEP ON ORDERS. 








being mated. Of course after being 
bred they should be fed a ration con- 
taining liberal allowance of the pro- 
tein element. 

The boar should be kept where he 
will be quiet and fed liberally. Under 
no circumstances should a sow in heat 
be left to run with him. One good 
service will produce a larger, strong- 
er litter than if the sow is left with 
the boar. In a large herd the vitality 








and strength of the boar has to. be 
guarded against. The reason some 
breeders have trouble in getting their 
sows safe is that the boar is not prop- 
erly cared for. 

For best results the sow should be 
served about the middle of the heat 
and then put by herself where she 
will be quiet until out of heat. 

These little things are what bring 
success. 
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The Poultry Yard 


WHY DO WE TURN THE EGGS? 





We all know that turning the eggs 
is necessary in order to get a good 
hatch, but why do we turn them? 
What would be the result if we did 
not turn them? 

Turning to nature we see that 
some provision is made for turning 
the eggs, and as nature is not in the 
habit of doing unnecessary things, 
we conclude that this thing is put 
here for a reason. The egg is so 
constructed that the germ lies float- 
ing on the upper side of the yolk be- 
tween which and the shell are sev- 
eral layers of the white of the egg. 
Now as the germ becomes larger and 
spreads out encircling the yolk with 
its organs, there are certain of the 
crgans that have to do with the gath- 
ering of oxygen out of the air, while 
others are devoted to assimilating 
the contents of the egg and convert- 
ing it into a form such as to nourish 
the growing embryo. If the egg lay 
in the same position for too long a 
period the contents have a tendency 
to become set and toughened. The 
delicate organs and tissues cannot 
develop when they have to contend 
with these hardened parts, hence 
they cease developing and become 
dwarfed. Another thing that turn- 
ing the eggs might do is this, it ex- 
ercises the chick. 

Although the above explanation 
may appear quite theoretical it can 
easily be verified by the close study 
of the hatching eggs. But what aston- 
ishes many is the fact that biddy 
seems to use no regularity in turning 
the eggs, when it is apparent that 
this thing is absolutely necessary. 
Further, she does not alwys turn 
them all, and other times she gets 
onto her nest without ever moving 
an egg. And then there is a great 
deal of contention as to how she 
turns her eggs, although it would 
seem to many that this point had 
heen settled long ago. But here is 
2 point you have probably not heard 
“iscussed. Does the hen turn her 
eggs through instinct or is it just 
accidental? When we watch some 
hens get onto their nests we notice 
that great pains are taken in an at- 
tempt to turn the eggs, while with 
other hens no attempt whatever is 
taken, and yet both hatch well. I 
have noticed that on cold days it 
takes longest for the hen to make 
herself comfortable on returning to 
her nest than it does on warm days. 
In fact I have seen hens that it 
would take half an hour to arrange 
themselves on the nest. All this 
while they would be turning and 
twisting, thus turning the eggs. Now 
it appears to me that if turning the 


eggs is an instinct with the hen that |. 


it would be done more regularly and 


oi) BARRED P, ROCKS 


200 fine ones; $1.00 each 
for cockerels or pullets. Also 
M. B. Turkeys. 


MRS. H. C. TAYLOR, 
Roanoke, Mo. 














BEGs FOR HATCHING—165 for $1.50 
80 for $2.75, 100 for $6.00. From BEx- 
ibition Barred Plymouth Rock and 
ingle Comb Brown Leghorns, at Gler 
Raven Poultry Farm. Circular free. Ad- 
dress BE. W. GEER, Lock Box 16 
Farmington. Mo. 


REDUCED PRICES OF EGGS. 
For the months of June, July and Aug. 
only we will sell White Wyandotte, Col- 
umbian Wyandotte and S. C. White Leg- 
horn Eggs at $1.25 per 15; Se pe 
for too. For Brahma for 
ts: $3 for30. Address M " 











K. 
x Z, Hammonton, Atlantic ew 
Jersey. ee | te i 


thoroughly, whereas should it be but 
accidental you could account for the 
reckless manner in which some hens 
turn their eggs. 

Since we have seen how nature 
turns the eggs entrusted to her in- 
cubator, let us turn to man and see 
if he is turning the eggs in his in- 
cubator correctly. The hen turns the 
eggs whenever she pleases, man 
turns them every twelve hours. The 
hen turns her eggs over jsut as much 
as she pleases, man turns them ex- 
actly half over. Which is wrong? 
Which is right? You cannot point 
to one and declare, this one is right, 
to the other, this one is wrong, as 
both are hatching aimost perfectly. 
But there is one thing that is certain, 
and that is that we humans are 
using entirely too much care in turn- 
ing the eggs. Do not give up in de- 
spair if you have not turned the eggs 
in your incubator exactly one-half 
over every twelve hours. But you 
can save a whole lot of time and in- 
crease the capacity of your machine 
without impairing its hatching qual- 
ities, by taking the turning apparat- 
us out of the tray and turning the 
eges by elevating one end and roll- 
ing the eggs down to the bottom 
from which a row or two of eggs 
have been removed and are afterward 
placed in the top of the tray. Do 
not try to place the eggs in exact 
rows, but put as many in the tray 
as you can without causing the eggs 
to stand on end.—G.. S. Heflybower. 


POULTRY SHOW CALENDAR. 


Girard Poultry Show—Girard, II1., 
Dec. 19, 19138. H. C. Rathgeber, sec- 
retary, Girard, III. 

Alton Poultry Association—Alton, 
Ill, Dec. 10 to Dec. 18, 1913. A. F. 
Cousley, secretary, Alton, III. 


La Belle Poultry Show—La Belle, 


Mo., Dec. 10 to Dec. 13, 1913. L. G, 
Larat, secretary, La Belle, Mo. 
Pike County Fair Association— 


Troy, Ala., Nov. 3 to Nov. 8, 1913. J. 
A. Henderson, secretary, Troy, Ala. 


Granite City, Ill., Nov. 18 to 21, 1913. 
J. W. Costley, secretary, Granite City, 
Tll. 

River Valley Poultry Show—Tren- 
ton, Mo., Dec. 7 to 20, 1918. For in- 
formation address V. O. Hobbs, Tren- 
ton, Mo. 


Coliseum Poultry Show, St. Louis, 
Nov. 25 to Dec. 1, 1913. Henry Stein- 
mesch, secretary, 220 Market street, 
St. Louis. 

Missouri State Poultry Show--Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Dec. 11 to 16, 1913. T. 
E. Quissenberry, secretary, Mountain 
Grove, Mo. 


Progression Poultry Association— 
Mount Olive, Ill., Dec. 2 to Dec. 5, 
19138. J. A. Schroeder, secretary, 
Mount Olive, Ill. 

The Fort Worth Poultry and Pigeon 
Association—Fort Worth, Tex., Nov. 
22 to 29, 1913. Emmet Curran, secre- 
tary, Fort Worth, Tex. 

The Centralia Poultry, Pigeon and 
Pet Stock Association—Centralia, II1., 
Nov. 11 to 15, 1913. H. M. Baker, 
secretary, Centralia, Il. 

Leavenworth (Kan.) Poultry Asso- 
ciation—Leavenworth, Kan., Jan. 20 to 


29, 1914. Charles M. Swan, secre- 
tary, Leavenworth, Kan. 
St. Louis Poultry Show, 1015-1019 


Washington avenue—St. Lotis Poul- 
try, Pigeon and Pet Stock Association. 
St. Louis, Nov. 24 to 29. James J. 
Long, secretary, 4115 Louisiana ave- 
nue, St. Louis. 

The Tri-State Poultry & Pet Stock 
Association will hold their first an- 
nual show at Bucklin, Kan., Dec. 2 to 
5, 1913. For information write C W. 
Gresham, president; or Mrs. Orville 
King, secretary, Bucklin, Kan. 





Granite City Poultry Association— | 


Crain, Clover and Crass 


SEEDS 


7. 9and 11 Seuth Main St. SAINT Louis 


—= 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 











Horticulture 


APPLE SHOW AND FRUIT PROD- 
UCTS CONGRESS. 








Last year’s successful experiment in 
bringing Pacific northwest fruit grow- 
ers, bankers, transportation experts 
and business men together for a se- 
ries of conferences on marketing, fi- 
nancing, storage and by-products, will 
provide the central idea in the six 
National Apple Show and Fruit Prod- 
ucts congress to be held in Spokane 
November 17 to 22. 

The conference a year ago resulted 
in the organization of the North Pa- 
cific Fruit Distributors, a co-operative 
non-profit company owned by the 
growers themselves and controlling 60 
per cent of the fruit tonnage of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 
tana this year. This work will be 
strengthened and extended by an- 
other series of conferences. 

At these meetings various problems 
confronting the growers will be 
threshed out. Among the subjects an- 
nounced for discussion by James S. 
Ramage, chairman of the board of 
trustees, are the following: the stand- 


ardized -pack; utilizing the lower 
grade fruits in by-products (with 
practical demonstrations) ; storing 


fruit for market; financing the fruit 
crop; co-operative marketing and its 
vital necessity to the individual grow- 
er and to the future of the apple in- 
dustry. A number of men of national 
fame are to be brought to Spokane to 
lead the discussion of each of he 
foregoing topics. 

Education has been adopted as the 
battle cry of the apple show. To 
make the name more truly indicative 
of the scope and purposes of the 
show it has ben changed this year to 
the sixth National Apple Show and 
Fruit Products congress.—Robert 5S. 
Phillips. 





DIRECT SEEDING GIVES GOOD 
RESULTS. 





Pine seed sown directly in the spots 
where the trees are to grow is yield- 
ing good results in young trees on the 
Tahoe national forest in western Cali- 
fornia. 

This is in marked contrast to the 
usual results in such cases, because 
squirrels, mice, and birds will eat the 
seeds where they are planted without 
protection, and even when these ene- 
mies allow the seed to germinate, the 
drying out of the soil in drouth peri- 
ods is usually too much for the tiny 
seedlings during their first season. 

Because of these vissitudes forest- 
ers usually find it advantageous to 
grow the seedlings in nursery beds, 
where seeds and plants can be pro- 
tected by wire screens and shade 
frames, and where water can be ap- 
plied when needed. Usually, too, the 
seedlings are transplanted once or 
twice before they are set out in their 
final situation, the transplanting pro- 
cess serving to develop stocky plants 
with compact sturdy roots. While the 
nursery bed and transplant process 
involves some work, it is said to be 
generally cheaper in proportion to re- 
sults accomplished, particularly when 
the cost of seed is taken into consid- 
eration. 

The California experiment, which 
indicates the possibility of direct 
seeding of certain species in some lo- 
calities, was conducted on an area of 
22 acres, sown in the fall of 1910 to 
Jeffrey pine. A large number of seed- 
lings have become thoroughly estab- 
lished and have made thrifty growth. 
The plantation is at an altitude of 








SEED CORN 


Johnson County White, 


Despite the dry weather we have 
fine seed, and it is not going to len 
either. We are now selecting seed 1 ae 
field and will get more later on while hi 
ing the crop. It is our experience that it fs 
best not to shell and ship before January } 
but we are now booking orders at g2 : 
bushel for shelled, and $3.50 per bushel 3 
crated seed. 6 


Send your orders soon, or you may eet 
left. . D. LYow 

Route 1. Georgetown, Ohio, 

——_—_ 

6,000 feet where there is more moi. 
ure than at lower elevations. 

When the seeds were planted they 
were coated with red lead to discoy. 
age mice and other rodents, but g 
far as the forest officers could fin 
out the lead coating had no such ef. 
fect; not enough of the seed was 
eaten, however, to destroy the value 
of the planting. 











PLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS jn 
THE FALL. 





Not only do many nursery cat, 
logues offer stock of fruit and other 
trees for autumn planting but ip 
some cases representatives of nurs. 
eries have gone through this state 
selling such stock and recommending 
that fall planting is just as safe as 
spring setting. It is usually urged 
that prices are lower than in spring 
and this, together with the fact that 
most people are anxious to get an 
orchard started at the earliest pos 
sible moment, has led some persons 
into buying and planting at this sea 
gon. While it is possible to plant 
successfully in the fall in some 
regions, in Colorado it is at least very 
hazardous. A tree in order to go 
through our usualy dry winters needs 
to have a well developed root system 
such as takes at least one growing 
season to produce. If young trees are 
planted in autumn, they must endure 
the most trying period of the year 
with little or no root growth to make 
up in some measure that lost by evap 
oration, hence winter killing by dry- 
ing out is the usual result. There 
might be cases in which trees set in 
the fall would survive and make @ 
good growth the next season, but the 
experiences of those who have tried 
it, as reported in the state horticul 
tural reports for this state, show fall 
planting of fruittrees to be Very 
unsafe. Why take any risks in the 
matter, therefore, where little or noth- 
ing is to be gained? 

Late summer or fall is often said to 
be a good time to set strawberries 
and other small fruits, but this also 
is thought of unfavorably by those 
who have tried it here and this agrees 
with the writer’s experience. The 
strawberry may however, be planted 
in the latter part of the season more 
successfully as a rule than _ other 
fruits, ‘and a partial crop secured the 
next season. 

It is sometimes possible to trans 
plant small shrubs from one part of 
the yard or neighborhood to another 
by digging up a large ball of earth 
containing the roots. This should be 
lowered carefully into a hole cob 
taining some water and the earth firm 
ly packeil about it. Some pruning 
should then be given to restore the 
balance between top and roots and 
when the ground freezes a wrapping 
in straw or burlap will help to pre 
vent drying out.—B. O. Longyeah 
Colorago Agricultural College. 





If you want help try a small ad in 
our classified columns. You cat 
the man or woman you wart. 

1 cent a word. 
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NATIONAL HBADQUARTERS 


- FARMERS’ EQUITY UNION 


- GREENVILLE ILLINO®’ 





NATIONAL OFFICERS 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO NOV. 1? 





We must be sure to have an Equity 
meeting the first Saturday of Novem- 
ber. 
st. Francis, Kan., is planning for 
the biggest farmers’ meeting they 
have ever held in that city and if 
the weather is good they will have it. 

We expect our Unions in the nine 
states to all meet in November. Im- 
portant business will demand the at- 
tention of our unions and every mem- 
per ought to be present and learn 
what is going on and take his share 
of the work and responsibility. Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
We will not meet to knock on the 
union but to strengthen it and build 
it up. If an Exchange is started we 
will boost for the Exchange. Bring 
in that a committee of three farmers 
ought to be appointed to bring in 
that big farmer who has never join- 
ed. It will be much better for us 
and for him to come into the Union. 
We do not want the influence of a 
single good farmer against the Equi- 
ty Union. It deserves the support 
of every farmer. 

If no Exchange is started yet at 
your town be sure to appoint a bus- 
iness agent. He must write to Big 
Four Coal and Coke Company, Den- 
ver, Col., or to Lumaghi Coal Com- 
pany, 606 Equitable Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo., or some other coal company and 
buy coal for the Union. Every dol- 
lar saved will be appreciated by our 
members. We recommend Patterson 
Pope Marketing Co., 825 N. Fourth 
St.. St. Louis, Mo., if you wish to 
buy or sell potatoes, apples or cab- 


bage. They are safe and efficient. 
Tell them you belong to Farmers’ 
Equity Union. 

Fencing. 


We want to buy 100 car loads of 
wire fencing together. Loyal Ex- 
changes and Unions will buy from 
the Coiled Spring Fence Co., Win- 
chester, Ind. We know they make 
z00d fencing and they give you the 
wholesale price. Write to them for 
descriptive catalogue and prices. Tell 


They will be Equity Union drills if 
the entire Union will make a united 
effort and find out who will buy drills 
and every buyer will become a mem- 


him to buy a drill ten or fifteen dol- 
lars cheaper. We will soon have 100 
strong Equity Unions and ten drills 
sold in each community will enable 
us to buy 1,000 drills together each 
year. 

Be sure to meet Nov. 1 and boost 
for your Exchange and get a car load 
of Coiled Spring Fencing and a car 
load of grain drills. Begin now and 
never let up till you succeed. It will 
pay. We must start some where. 
We cannot jump into full success at 
once. Section five of article three of 
the by-laws says, “Every regular 
member shall pay the national Union 
$1.00 a year dues, payable in ad- 
vance, Nov. ist of each year.”’ 


Sec. eight article six of the Equity 
Exchange by-laws says, “The Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union dues of each mem- 
ber must be paid out of this Equity 
ixchange and charged to his account. 


Many of our members have their 
1914 cards and this does not apply 
to them. 

Mott, N. D., Liberal, Kan., and 
other Exchanges have written that 
they will send in a check for their 
stockholders national dues Nov. 1. 

If the Unions having no Exchange 
will take this matter up Nov. 1 and 
arrange for a thorough canvass 
among the members we believe all 
will pay 1914 national dues. 

Remember Nov. 1 or the date of 
your meeting for November. 

NATIONAL PRESIDENT. 





ST. FRANCIS, KANSAS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Your 
excellent paper now has 121 new 
readers at St. Francis. We have 121 
live Equity Union members and will 
work for 200. 

On Oct. 11 we held a large, enthu- 
siastic meeting in our courthouse 
addressed by our national president, 





them you are Equity Union. Take 
orders for barbed and woven wire till 
vou have enough for a car load. 


Your dealer will do “just as well’’! 


till he has discouraged this move- 
ment to death and then go back to 
the same old high price. There is 
no permanency in his deal but ours 
will grow better as we get more sup- 
vort for it. Buy Equity Union wire. 
Our system is for the farmer. 

500 Equity Union Grain Drills. 

One reliable grain drill factory 
offers a discount of 25 per cent if 
we will order 500 together. @They 
are not in the trust. They are will- 
ing to sell to us at jobbers’ price. 
They can furnish any kind of a drill 
you want. At places where drills are 
ordered a drill will be operated. and 
if it is not satisfactory the order can 
be cancelled. 

Farmers, why pay $100 for a drill 
when you can buy one just as good 
for $75. This is not a cheap made 
drill. We buy cheaper because we 
buy direct from the factory in job 
lots. Ten or fifteen drills will be 
Sold in your community in 1914. 


C. O. Drayton. He was suffering 
from a heavy cold but made his prop- 
beuitiin very plain. At the close of 
| his speech three secretaries were 
, kept busy enrolling new members. 
| Then orders were taken for 120 tons 
|of coal, a car load of potatoes and 
a car load of apples. A car load of 
Equity Union wire fencing will be 
ordered. later. 

Every member is requested to give 
his order for coal, potatoes and ap- 
ples to the secretary, Mr. Henry, as 
soon as possible. Five dollars each 
was paid in by many of the members 
on their first share in the St. Francis 
Equity Exchange. 


This money will be deposited in 
the bank to the credit of the Ex- 
change and used for capital in buy- 
ing coal, potatoes, apples, ete. Ev- 
ery member should make this small 
payment on his first share in the 
Exchange as soon as possible, so as 
to furnish capital for our co-opera- 
tive business. The Equity Union is 


ber of Equity Union if it will enable |” 


join and more with it. Our next | 
meeting will be held in the court- 
house Nov. 1 at 2 p. m. and we will 
make a special effort to have all 
farmers present who are nonmembers 
to hear the address of our national 
president. And if every member will 
work we will have the largest farm- 
ers’ meeting ever held in St. Francis 
and we will reach the two hundred 
notch. We will be one of the newest 
Unions represented in the national 
meeting at Kansas City Dec. 17, but 
not one of the least. Every St. Fran- 
cis farmer must be made to remem- 
ber Nov. 1, 2 p. m. 

A LIVE MEMBER. 





FIRE! FIRE! MEMBERS WAKE 


UP. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: What is 
the matter boys? You can’t think 
fast enough for them or, what, eh? 

In the first place I wish to take up 
the sluggishness of our members 
that just won’t go to the meetings. 
Now brothers, what’s the matter any- 
way? You have organized yourselves 
as a business concern and it is an ex- 
tremely difficult task to get you to 
your important meetings just be- 
cause you have lots of work to do. 
You see you have lots of work at 
home and you cannot leave it to at- 
tend your important business that 
does not come around very often 


at that. No, you have no time to 
attend that business that brought 
you 50c interest on the dollar in a 


short time and is promising to bring 
you even more next year on your in- 
vestment than the last year. 


You have too much work at home, 
don’t you? How much profit do you 
get from that pressing work? Do 
you think it pays to be organized in 
the union? I think it does. Now 
because you are organized don’t you 
think it well to attend some meetings 
to straighten up some business. then 
go home proudly because you did 
your own business, forgejting the 
times when there was no such thing 
as going to some hall to direct some 
great undertaking. 


Now I will go to cur last meeting. 
When there were votes enough regis- 
tered to make a quorum President 
Mortenson called the audience to or- 
der, explaining why this meeting 
was called for, but wishing that Mr. 
Thress (lawyer but stockholder) ex- 
plained this more fully for he is bet- 
ter able to. Now they both explained 
that on the start we have incorporat- 
ed under corporative laws (of the 
state) therefore the principles of our 
Equity Union cannot be carried out, 
whereas if we dissolve the New Eng- 
land Equity Exchange and at once or- 
ganize as New England Farmers’ As- 
sociation under the association laws 
of the state we can then carry out 
the Equity principles in the way of 
our by-laws and other business. 


So the vote was taken and we dis- 
solved the old company entering at 
once the by-laws proposition for the 
new association. 


The President of the board should 
be a man of ability, for there is a 
great deal of hard work to do. 

There is no honor to it at all. It 
is just the reverse, it is a great task 
before you, had you only wanted to 
give it time and do the tricks. There 
are five elevators now going nicely, 
the sixth is going up—business for 
all of them and just one is a farm- 
er’s elevator. What doyou say to 
that? If you want a real honor get 


these men organized and the eleva- 
tor question will take care of itself. 
As I say above, if you want to get 





a paying proposition from the very 
beginning. Our entrance fees are 
made back to us very soon after we 





real honor, why not organize a local 
union at Desart, another one at Mid- 
way, another one at Pierce and still 








New Labor Saving 
Tool Sharpener 


This 14-attachment tool sharpening 
outfit is a big saver of time. It sharpens 
and polishes all tools quickly and keeps 
them in shape. Attachments and tool 
rests make all kinds of difficult sharpen- 
ing easy and save lots of time. 


LUTHER TOOL GRINDER 


saves the expense of taking many jobs to 


town. Fitted with DIMO-GRIT wheels 
that make 3,000 revolutions per minute; 
no need of cooling with water or danger 
of drawing temper. 

Sent on 30 days’ free trial if desired. 
Write for 40-page free book which ex- 
plains all about this new labor-saving 
machine. 


LUTHER GRINDER MPG. CO, 








725 South Water St., Milmaukee, Wis. 











another one midway between New 
England and Dickinson. Now, it is 
known that all of these people will 
soon have a railroad to their respect- 
ive places, and one day you will see 
in the paper that this or that old- 
line company is starting to build an 
elevator at the above places. The 
men from said places do not like to 
become union men and take stock at 
our local just because they are ex- 
pecting the road any day. Then they 
could no longer market at our point 
and they imagine that their stock 
would be total loss at the end of 
their doing business here. 

Now you can commence and or- 
ganize a local at Desart. You direct- 
ors, study the proposition as to how 
you could handle their business at 
certain cost and at the end of the 
year pay them the money they might 
have made above that cost of hand- 
ling their business. As all indica- 
tions are they will get a rail route 
next year, and with everybody or- 
ganized, where are prospects for old- 
line elevators to go vp? 


Now to solve the puzzle: Our 
business men demanded that we raise 
from 5 to 10 per cent on the stock 
subscribed. They succeeded in get- 
ting 8 per cent into our by-laws. 
Now the puzzle comes up as to how 
we should divide the profit that the. 
non-union men let us make. Well, 
we shall divide it according to stock. 
You see, there is another dividend 
prospect for someone, who may at 
some later day want it so bad, but 
there are two other ways to dispose 
of this profit. One way is to first use 
up the outsiders’ profit in paying 
our expenses to run the elevator, and 
if any is left apply same toward the 
dividend on stock subscribed, leav- 
ing our patronage profit clear and 
pay it all to us. But a greater way 
to dispose of the profit that outsiders 
let us make is this: Supposing Mr. 
Smith hauled one-half of his crop to 
our elevator, now at the end of the 
year the directors would discover 
that they made $60 clear profit on 





(Contnued on page 14.) 
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Norman J. Colman. 








Published every Thursday in the 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 211 North Sev- 
enth street, next door to the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 

ear. Advertisers will find the RURAL 

ORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis. Mo. 








The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
per is stopped when the time paid for 
has expired. If subscribers receive a 
copy with chis notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
orompt renewal. While our terms are 
One Dollar per annum, or three years 
for Two Dollars—a, low price consid- 
ering the high quality of paper we use 
—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAI. 
WORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a Mmited time take sub- 
scriptions, both new and renewals, for 
50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmer’s can’t get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. mone¥Y 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for 
eashing local bank checks, however 
small. We appreciate the kind efforts 
of our patrons in all parts of the Union 
'n speaking good words in behalf of 
the RURAL WORLD, and it is to these 
efforts we attribute our constantly in- 
ereasing circulation. 








The co-operation of reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. 








Contributed articles. communications, 
etc., on pertinent subiects. are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor. however. and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial indorse- 
ment. beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the province of this 
journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 








Entered in the post office at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








In this age of aggressive competi- 
tion, co-operation is the key to the 
largest measure of success. 





The awful Titanic disaster hardly 
compares with the latest ocean hor- 
ror, when fire and .tempest were 
joined together. The added suspense 
of waiting for help which was in sight 
adds the last touch of tragedy. The 
need of some sort of life-saving serv- 





ice at sea seems to be the lesson 
from this shocking catastrophe. 





No President of the United States 
could formally recognize a dictator 
who gained his office by assassination 
and tries to maintain it by imprison- 
ing all who thwart his selfish pur- 
poses. The days of Huerta are num- 
bered, and it is hoped the end of his 
rule wili inaugurate better days for 
unhappy Mexico. 





The final Government report for the 
year shows that corn improved in 
September, the total yield being 2,- 
373,000,000 bushels. This cannot be 
called a crop failure, and the falling 
off seems tremendous only when com- 
pared with last year’s largest yield on 
record. This year’s wheat crop is a 
record one, which under the circum- 
stances is a great mercy. 





It is surprising to find any bankers 
who assume that banking, when con- 
ducted under national or state char- 





ters, is a purely private business. If 
there is anything the government 
should be concerned in for the pro- 
tection of the people against selfish 
interests it is commercial banking | 
and the regulation of the issue of the 
currency of the country. To call this 
socialism is worse than foolish when 
we consider that it is sanctioned by 
all civilized countries. 





Imports of beef show remarkable | 
gains within the very recent period. | 
In the fiscal year 1904 the quantity of | 
beef imported for consumption was} 
164,509 pounds valued at $14,922, | 
against 923,378 pounds valued at $61,- | 
110 in the fiscal year 1910, and 3,957,- 
700 pounds valued at $303,934 in 1913; 
while in the single months of July 
and August the imports aggregated 
642,394 pounds and 1,151,626 pounds, 
respectively and partial returns indi- | 
cate that the September figures will | 
also approximate one million pounds. 
ENFORCING MIGRATORY 

REGULATIONS. 

Following the proclamation of the 
President of the United States estab- 
lishing regulations for the protection 
of migratory birds, the Department of 
Agriculture has set in motion ma- 
chinery to make these regulations ef- 
fective in every state on November 1, 
the date set for the operation of the 
proclamation. These regulations put 
under Federal protection, for the first 
time, a large number of migratory and 
insectivorous birds and thus places 
Federal restrictions on the five mil- 
lion hunters of the United States. In 
enforcing these regulations Federal 
authorities will co-operate with state 
game commissioners and other state 
authorities in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the law and to prevent com- 
plications in the local enforcement of 
the regulations. 

The states have been grouped into 
thirteen units or districts each in 
charge of an inspector. Several of 
these positions in the West will be 
filled temporarily by regular experi- 
enced employes of the department. 
The work of organizing will probably 
be begun in the Middle States, the 
Northwest and the Pacific Coast. The 
department expects to have the as- 
sistance of the game commission 
deputies in the states as well as the 
public generally and sportsmen in 
particular who are interested in the 
success of the new law. 

Among the birds protected by the 
regulations are the brant, wild duck, 
goose, swan, cranes of various species, 
rail, several kinds of shore birds, 
pigeon, dove, wild pigeon, bobolink, 
catbird, chickadee, cuckoo, flicker, fly- 
catcher, grosbeak, humming bird, 
kinglet, martin, meadow lark, night 
hawk, nuthatches, oriole, robin, shrike, 
swallow, swift, thrush, warbler, whip- 
poorwill, woodpecker and wren. 
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;}and in the general death-rate. 


THE MEAT SUPPLY AND PUBLIC 
ABATTOIRS. 





In a recent bulletin the Department 
of Agriculture takes advanced ground 
and says: “An important reason why 
farmers produce lass meat than for- 
merly is to be found in the system 
of distribution from producer to con- 
sumer that has grown up in this coun- 
try. In most of the countries of Eu- 
rope public abattoirs have been con- 


| structed to which farmers may con- 


sign their fat stock, the meat from 
which is then sold to the consumer 
without passing through the hands 
of an interminable line of middlemen, 
each of whom takes his toll.” 

In this country the farmer receives 
only a small fraction of the price paid 
by the consumer. Enormous packing 
establishments have monopolized the 
business and there is little or no com- 
petition in buying the farmer’s stock. 
The retail business renders big profits 
necessary because of independent de- 
liveries, clerks, ete. All these condi- 
tions combine to make public abat- 
toirs with public sale of animals 
slaughtered at them a crying need in 
this country, and the sooner the peo- 
ple generally take action the better. 
The remedy for this and many other 
evils is in the hands of the people 
themselves. . 


HEALTH AND FINANCE. 


This is an age which places an| 
ever-increasing emphasis on the re- 
lation of good health to individual 
hygiene, to social effectiveness, to 
general prosperity. The race is to 


the community whose children thrive 
and whose workers keep well. Hu- 
man health is a purchasable commod- 
ity, as has been demonstrated in Cu- 
ba, Panama and the Philippines. New 
York City, with its advanced health 
ordinances and comparatively liberai 
supply of money to carry them out, is 
a striking example of what an urban 


|community can do in the way of a 


radical reduction in infant mortality 
Yaki- 
ma County, Washington, is another 
example showing the result of sys- 
tematic health work and liberal ex- 
penditure in a rural district. In 
twelve months under a_ full-time 
health officer, with a well-equipped 
laboratory and a corps of visiting 
nurses and sanitary inspectors, the 
death-rate in the county from typhoid 
fever was reduced from 128 per hun- 
dred thousand to sixteen, and the 
deaths from all causes fell from 538 
in 1911 to 393 in 1912. Other in- 
stances of like effective work might 
be cited. 

The mayor of Colorado Springs 
said recently to the delegates of the 
American Public Health Association 
that the problems of public health 
are even more vital than those of in- 
dividual health. Appreciation of this 
fact comes slowly. Money to pur- 
chase health is given grudgingly by 
those in charge of the public purse. 
St. Louis, the fourth city in the 
United States in both population and 
manufactures, spends annually only 
$100,000 on its health department, 
whereas it spends $2,000,000 annually 
on its police department, twenty 
times the amount spent for the pro- 
motion of public health. Larger ap- 
propriations for health purposes wil) 
only follow the creation of public sen 
timent demanding them, and in ae 
complishing this the newspapers must 
play the chief role. The St. Louis 
Republic, recognizing this, has ap- 
plied itself to the creation of a public 
demand for better support of the 
health department of St. Louis, and 
will present a plan for making that 
city the healthiest in the United 
States. At present the death-rate in 
that city is considerably less than 
that of other large cities in the same 
latitude, and almost as low as that of 











Cleveland, New York and gan Fran- 
cisco, cities more favorably located 
geographically and climatically; but 
it is believed that it can be made still 
less, This commendable object will 
require not only increased appropria- 
tions for the health department, put 
the sustained cooperation of aij the 
citizens, and it is this cooperation 
which, with an intelligent grasp of 
the requirements, the Republic has 
begun a campaign to secure, 

The newspapers and citizens of 
every community should awake to the 
fact that community health is a first 
principle of effective local govern. 
ment, and should adopt for their glo. 
gan, Public Health Is a Purchasable 
Commodity. 


THE COVERNMENT WANTS 
DAIRYMEN. 


The establishment of creameries 
on several irrigation projects of the 
Government during the past two 
years has proven so successful that 
there is widespread interest in dairy- 
ing among the settlers. Unfortunate. 
ly many of the settlers are without 
the necessary capital to purchase 
good dairy stock, and for the time 
being are forced to continue the un- 
economic method of selling all their 
forage crops. A large number of 
these settlers are trying to operate 
more land than their means will war- 


, rant, and with a view of engaging in 


dairying are desirous of subdividing 
their farms in order to get money for 


the purchase of stock. This has 
placed on the market a considerable 
area of land on_ several projects 


where nearly all of the Government 
land has been taken up. The prices 
and terms offered are more on the 
basis of the need for money than on 
actual value, and offer excellent op- 
portunities for experienced dairymen 
to establish themselves in communi- 
ties where the success of their enter- 
prise is practically assured. There 
are numerous sections where good 
land suited for dairy farming can be 
had at prices ranging from $25 to $50 
per acre, with water ready for irri- 
gation. On all these projects the 
markets for dairy products, beef and 
pork, are excellent, and there is 
every indication of a continuance for 
an indefinite period. It has been 
demonstrated repeatedly that dairy 
farming in the West is the safest, 
surest, and in the long run the most 
profitable form of agriculture to en- 
gage in. 

The Reclamation Service at Wash- 
ington is furnishing information con- 
cerning location, prices and terms to 
all who are seeking homes in _ the 
West, but is especially desirous of 
interesting practical farmers. with 
capital. Many of these projects con- 
tain a few Government farms avail- 
able for homesteading, and literature 
describing them is also supplied. In 
view of the very high prices prevail- 
ing elsewhere for lands suitable for 
dairying, the western opportunities 
are regarded as exceedingly attract- 
ive. 





Estimates indicate that the cotton 
crop of the growth of 1913 at current 
prices for lint and seed will be worth 
over $1,000,000,000. The highest value 
in the 10 years of record which the 
censug office has kept of cotton prior 
to thf®’ season was $963,180,000 for the 
1910 crop. Last year’s aggregate value 
stood next and was $920,630,000, 
including coton and cotton seed. That 
the biggest crop does not bring the 
highest aggregate value is shown by 
the experience of 1911. There were 
then grown 16,160,126 running bales 
equal to 16,250,276 bales of 500 pounds 
each. These figures all included lin- 
ters. But the value of the record crop 
of 1911 was only $859,840,000, or just 
$103,340,000 less than the 1910 crop 
of 12,022,405 running bales. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF GOOD FARMING. 





(Continued from page 1.) 
and warmth may better do their 
york of preparation for plant growth. 
Winter Management. 

In case no winter cover crop is used 
the level land should be disked or 
narrowed two or three times during 
the winter, provided it is dry enough. 
give good drainage to all parts of 
the field. 

Any cultivation done after the deep 
fall breaking should be shallow—not 
more than 3 or 4 inches deep. 

This circular can be obtained with- 
git charge on application to the Di- 
yision of Publications, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





SOY BEANS. 





By C. D. Lyon. 


When father grew a few plants of 
“Japanese beans” in 1862, and we 
tried to eat the product, finding it 
rather strongly flavored, we did not 
think that they would ever prove to 
bea staple farm crop, and again when 
[found half an acre of them grown 
in the mountains of Southern Ohio in 
1398, even though the grower told me 
that they “made fat calves,” I thought 
little of them. Then in 1903 I grew 
some ten varieties, a twenty-foot row 
of each, making a growth and yield 
test for a seedsman, and while I got 
at the rate of 35 bushels per acre 
fom each of two varieties, still I 
-could see little in soy beans. 


From 1903 up to 1910 I have ob- 
served them in scores of places, sep- 
arated by hundreds of miles, some- 
times a few square rods, sometimes 
four or five acres, once a thirty-acre 
feld; some growers’ enthusiastic, 
sme condemning the plant, and a 
majority rather doubtful of them as a 
general utility farm crop. I naturally 
became indifferent as to the soy bean 
and thovght it probably would soon 
cease to be grown. 

An intimate friend who was born 
oa farm but went, into business in 
town, inherited a farm, and like most 
town men, set out to “astonish the 
tatives.” So last spring he put out 
four or five acres of soy beans, and so 
etthusiastic he became by reading a 
soy bean bulletin he brought a bag 
of seed to his office and sold it at 
cost. Just as much to get rid of his 
soy. bean talk as anything else, I 
bought a few pounds and planted the 
one-fifth of an acre, accurate meas- 
ue, not getting them planted until 
about June 25, and by reason of very 
dry weather, they did not come up 
for over two weeks. 

They grew and were cultivated 
twice, and while it rained no more, 
with the mercury at 100 to 105 de- 
stees for weeks at a time, never a 
yellow leaf on the soy beans, which, 
like Mr, Finney’s turnip, “grew and 
stew and grew.” My planting was 
hot quite thick enough and too late 
to allow the soys to ripen, yet on Oc- 
tober 1 they would make more pounds 
of forage per acre than any acre of 
corn on the farm. We have been 
cutting them and feeding, to the cattte 
for more than two weeks, just an 
armful or so at a time and have made 
& few bunches of hay to note how 
they will cure, finding them to cure 
about as easily as clover. 

I weighed ten select plants green, 
ten pounds; sixteen plants, eighteen 
Pounds. I counted the pods on four 
Plants, 158, 167, 185 and 215 pods, but 
Ihave since hung up three or four 
Dlants that I think will count close to 
250 pods each. 

We have fed them to cows, calves, 

s and hogs and all eat them as 
teadily as they would fresh clover. 

To a dairyman, a few acres of soys 
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to cut and feed green in time of 
drouth, would be worth two acres 
each of corn for the acre of soy 
beans. 

A representative of the State Ex- 
periment Station at our fair says that 
I have had the same results, and now 
have the same high opinion of soy 
beans that they have at our station. 
I planted too late and not thickly 
enough. Plant soon after corn plant- 
ing and at the rate of half a bushel 
per acre in drills 26 inches apart. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH CORN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I had five 
different renters who raised corn on 
my place this year, and I had a patch 
of my own. As no two of us planned 
or planted or cultivated alike, we had 
quite an experimental farm of it. 

Three used commercial fertilizer, 
two used more, and I planted where 
I had cowpeas last year. One culti- 
vated with an eight-shovel cultivator 
twice and then with a disk and then 
dragged across the ridges with mow- 
ing machine wheels. He raised a little 
corn and pretty good fodder; No. 2 
cultivated with a four-shovel culti- 
vator twice and then used the disk, 
throwing up ridges 8 and 10 inches 
high. He raised less corn and fodder 
than the other. No 3 used 6 shovels, 
a 5-tooth one-horse cultivator and a 
drag 4 or 5 times and had a fine 
prospect. But as he had “always laid 
by” his corn by ridging it he had to 
go into it with a 4-shovel cultivator 
and ridge it, tearing up a heavy mat 
of roots. He made good fodder but 
no corn at all. No. 4 used a 4-shovel 
cultivator 4 or 5 times, but did not 
plow deep the last time or two and 
did not ridge it, and he made the 
best corn and fodder of the four. 
No. 5 got about one-half a stand culti- 
vated with a 4-shovel cultivator twice 
and made the most corn and the least 
fodder of the lot. He did not “lay his 
by” at all. But a one-half inch rain 
at the right time helped him. I cul- 
tivated and harrowed five times, using 
a six-shovel cultivator, and made as 
much corn as any of them except 
No. 5. 


My cowpeas were nearly ready to 
harvest when the rains came and in a 
few days dropped their leaves and 
started in for a fresh crop of leaves 
and peas. I harvested a pretty good 
crop of vines and some leaves, but no 
peas at all. C. A. BIRD. 

Sheldon, Mo. 





KENTUCKY NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: This, the 
second day of October, has been blus- 
tery all day; is cloudy looking and 
seems like a fall day. Now, friends, 
our mail gladdens our heart and I 
will of course tell you about it, be- 
cause it is this very telling that will 
wake up you who do not know much 
about sweet clover, but, as I told you 
before, I am not going to hide the 
good that is being accomplished un- 
der a bushel. It concerns you friends 
of Missouri. To-day a friend from 
Dadeville, Mo., proclaims that sweet 
clover is proving good. He states: 
“Friends, the seed I bought of you 
has done fine, notwithstanding our 
severe drouth, the yellow seems to 
stand the drouth best.” 

Here both stand it. However, this 
comes from your own state, and you 
of course are interested in that more 
than other states. The fact that it 
did fine even in the awful drouth is 
what counts. Tell you, friends, sweet 
clover is “king of forage.” I know 
we like the yellow bloom mighty well, 
or, perhaps I ought to say, our stock 
does. 

We hope to hear from many 
through the RURAL WORLD who 
succeeded; their success will give 
others courage to try the plant, and 
friends I want you to build up your land 





and raise more stock so you will all 
have more money and I will keep 
cheery and persuade you on because 
it is for your good. As for myself, we 
already know and are using it, are 
keeping more stock and are fixing to 
keep still more, but we like you to do 
so also. Are you not all my brothers? 
You need a way to make money as 
well as myself then grow sweet 
clover. Every time I learn of another 
brother in the sweet clover rank I am 
happy because I know it is a good 
thing. 

Now, in my other articles I told you 
it would be best not to sow in Octo- 
ber, and ‘say so now, but by the time 
you order seed, you will get it in time 
to begin late fall sowing, and even if 
you do not want to sow till spring 
those of you that can will do v'el]l to 
buy now before spring prices are in 
force. 

The people will surely hunt the 
seed this time, as many new friends 
have been made. 

Perhaps you think I would get tired 
talking sweet clover, but, oh no, not 
while any good is left to be done. 
There are yet many, many who do not 
know much about sweet clover, and 
it is those friends on the outside that 
we must bring in. I have here on my 
desk some nice plump sweet clover 
seed that I pulled from my garden, 
seed from plants I set in the garden 
this past spring. You see I practice 
what I preach. I wanted to know for 
myself just what the plants would do 
on ground that was slow to bring 
plants from seed sowing. so you see I 
set out those plants and now they 
have seed. Now, this is proof that 
plants will grow when transplanted. 
Plants set out now would grow early 
next spring. The plant trade is no 
very desirable work, because it cuts 
the land up to take out the roots, but 
yet we have proved good with our 
few trials, so you friends need not 
hesitate to try them, even if al! would 
not live. You start that way, if you 
cannot in another way. Prosperity 
and joy for all. 

MRS. J. T. MARDIS. 

Falmouth, Ky. 





A GOOD WORD FOR THE CROW. 





The case of the crow, condemned 
a decade or more ago as a destructive 
bird in agricultural fields, has been 
reopened by the Department of Agri- 
culture and a more favorable verdict 
reached. The investigation made by 
experts of the Biological Survey of 
the Department shows the crow to be 
of great value to farmers. 

After a careful study of the habits 
and the examination of a large num- 
ber of stomachs, the Department ex- 
perts have reached the conclusion 
that the crow consumes enough grass- 
hoppers, cut worms, white grubs and 
other injurious insects to make him 
highly valuable to farmers. There is, 
however, one bad habit which the 
crow has, and that is the destruction 
of young birds and bird eggs, but this 
trait is outweighed by the good the 
bird is doing for the farmer in the 
destruction of worms and insects. 


The one danger from the crow, ac- 
cording to department experts, lies in 
large numbers. If the number can be 
kept down so that its normal food is 
sufficient, there is every reason why 
farmers should encourage the bird to 
remain about their farms. Not long 
ago an agent of the department was 
watching a crow feeding in a corn 
field. It seemed that the bird was 
pulling up young corn and carrying it 
to a nearby nest to feed its young. 
After the crow had left the nest the 
agent climbed the tree and secured 
the young birds. An examination 
showed that instead of young corn or 
the kernel of the corn, the older bird 
had been feeding the young ones with 
cut worms gathered from around the 
corn plants. 


=~ 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Quite a number of weather prophets 
who survived the summer are now 
crawling out of their holes and are 
telling us this is to be the coldest 
winter since °44. They know it be 
cause the jay birds have all gone 
south, and the slippery elm bark is 
thicker this year than it has been in 
70 years. We must therefore all gov- 
ern ourselves accordingly.—Boonville 
Advertiser. 


The third annual show to be given 
by the Macon County Poultry and Pet 
Stock Association will be held in La 
Plata Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, November 19, 20, 21, 22, 
1913. The officers of the association 
are A. S. Ray, president; W. T. Rob- 
inson, vice-president; S. A. Ryner, su- 
perintendent; J. A. Ayers, secretary 
and treasurer; Elmer Gimlin, judge.— 
LaPlata Republican. 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Farmers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company held Tuesday, 
Barney Reigelsberger, R. A. Patch 
and John Legendre were elected di- 
rectors for a term of three years. The 
officers are W. L. Campbell, president; 
W. H. Mayo, secretary, and R. A. Patch, 
treasurer. The company has nearly 
4,000,000 insurance in force and is in 
a splendid financial condition and ably 
managed.—Mendon Constitution. 


We heard a man cursing experi- 
ment stations the other day and it 
was real funny what his grievance 
was. He said they had been teaching 
people all these years how to grow 
bigger crops, but had taught noth- 
inog about how to get a better 
price. Well, now, would it not help 
the poor man some if he could grow 
as much corn on 20 acres as he had 
been getting on 40 acres? He would 
save paying rent or taxes on 20 acres, 
save half the seed and a good deal in 
cultivation.—St. Clair Co. Democrat. 


Fred Thompson of Chilhowee makes 
this contribution to silo knowledge: 
It is reported among farmers that cat- 
tle fed on silage are short lived, that 
animals thus fed live but three years. 
I investigated this on the Wolf Dairy 
Farm near Holden. Wolf is probably 
the first man in the county to use the 
“big can,” and has been using it for 
20 years or so. There are cows in the 
Wolf herd 15 years old, who have 
been eating silage ever since they 
could chew, and they are among the 
healthiest in the bunch. This short 
life story is either ignorance or will- 
ful lying.—Holden Progress. 


The farmers of Marion County are 
in fine spirits, notwithstanding the 
drouth. We have recently talked 
with many of them from various parts 
of the county and they all report that 
they have raised more corn than they 
thought they were going to get. The 
rains have brought the grass out in 
fine shape and there will be much 
more feed than it was expected there 
would be. Owing to good weather 
conditions a large acreage of wheat 
has been sown, and all things consid- 
ered the farmers of Marion County 
wil) go into the winter in excellent 
shape.—Palmyra Spectator. 

The Brunswick Fair Association 
last week engaged the services of T. 
R. Douglass, of the Missouri College 
of Agriculture to judge the corn and 
grain at Brunswick’s fair. Mr. Doug- 
lass arrived here Saturday morning, 
and soon was busy examining the ex- 
hibits. And the way he handled the 
work was conclusive evidence to 
everyone interested that Douglass 
knew just what he was doing. No 
hap-hazard guessing, but judging by 
scientific methods, every minute de- 
tail and quality of the product being 
subjected to the closest scrutiny then 
graded and scored according to scien- 
tific rulings. Douglass is a real corn 
judge, and his work here was satis- 
factory in the highest degree.—Bruns- 
wick (Mo.) Brunswicker 
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Home Circle 


OPPORTUNITY. 








A word unsaid seems a little thing, 
But alas! I may never know 

If the coming days to a soul may bring 
The truth that I fail to show. 


A song unsung seems a little thing, 
But the heart that I left today 
May pine for the songs that I did not 

sing, 
As it goes on its cheerless way. 


A deed undone seems a little thing, 
But the burden I might have shared 

Has left a heart with a bitter sting 
Of the thought that “nobody cared.” 


So the little things that we leave un- 
done 
Are the things that men hold dear; 
Life’s battles are reckoned, lost, or 
won 
By a smile or a falling tear. 
’Tis the little things that the burden- 
ed heart 
In the time of trial heeds; 
Then let us lighten life’s ache and 
smart 
With the sunshine of little deeds. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WHAT DO YOU OWE YOURSELF? 





Second Article. 
By Essillyn Dale Nichols. 

First and foremost, Friend, you owe 
yourself health; good health, splendid 
health, the kind of health that makes 
you feel like singing for joy, and 
puts you at peace with the whole 
world, yourself included; because, 
without this kind of health you can- 
not have and enjoy anything else. 

But can you have this kind of 
health; there is no reason why you 
shouldn’t, if you want it and tvant it 
in the right way. It all depends—on 
the way you want it. 

The first thing you must do is: get 
rid of laziness, mental and physical. 

Til-health is the biggest all-round 
killer of energy there is, and it takes 
a lot of fighting a lot of will power, 
and a generous slice of hope and 
faith to oust the sneaking criminal 
from his stronghold. 

But it’s worth while, Friend, it’s 
gloriously worth while; you can’t 
know just how much worth while it is 
until you are well. But then you will 
know because the world will look like 
a new world, and you will feel like a 
different person; and you will shake 
hands with yourself MENTALLY a 
thousand times for being able to grasp 
this new point of view—this concep- 
tion of HEALTH FOR EVERYBODY 
and the consigning of disease to the 
rubbish heap of twisted beliefs. 

Try it 

This is the way to begin: First— 
let’s take an inventory—Been taking 
medicine? Yes? Well, it won’t hurt 
you; human nature and human be- 
liefs don’t change in a day—it all 
takes time. 

Keep on taking your medicine, if 
you like. 

But let’s investigate your state of 
mind while you’re taking it. Is there 
anything wrong with it? What are 
you taking your medicine for? Are 
you taking it with the expectation of 
getting well? Do you feel confident 
of your ultimate recovery? 

Or 

Are you simply dosing in a half- 
hearted manner HOPING for an im- 
provement that RIGHT DOWN. IN 
YOUR HEART you don’t really ex- 
pect? 

If the last is true, then something 
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is radically wrong with your thinking 
apparatus, and it’s high time you 
were making a change. 

Get busy! Chase away the blue 
feeling! You haven’t the ghost of a 
reason for entertaining it, anyway— 
especially, if you want to get well. 


Discouragement NEVER helped any- 
one gain health and never will; but 
HOPE is better than a blood tonic, 
and is the first quality among many 
new ones, that you must adopt as 
your own. 

Take a liberal dose of it. Mix it up 
with the medicine you are taking. 
Expect improvement; plant your de- 
termination healthward; don’t allow 
yourself to worry about what MIGHT 
happen. Just KNOW that you are 
going to get well, and then WORK 
for results! 

You’l get them; no question about 
it, if you set to work in the right way. 

Next—How do you BREATHE? 
Are you doing it properly? Ten to 
one you don’t know HOW to breathe! 
How much of your lung space are you 
using, do you suppose? About athird 
possibly a half? What do you sup- 
pose is happening to the part you are 
NOT using? Have you ever thought 
about it? What happens to a piece 
of machinery that is never oiled and 
never used? Gets rusty! I should 
say so! Soon grows worthless and is 
consigned to the rubbish heap, isn’t 
it? 

Well, your body is more valuable 
to YOU than any piece of machinery 
man ever invented, and yet—how 
careless you are with it! How you 
abuse it! 

Of course, it can’t FEEL right, and 
WORK right, and DO right, when you 
treat it as you do. Couldn’t possibly 
act like a well body when you don’t 
EVEN take in enough pure air to 
make pure blood! 

And BAD BLOOD! How many ail- 
ments does it stand sponsor for any- 
way; and how many different kinds 
of blood-medicine are manufactured 
and sold as THE remedy? Hundreds, 
I imagine. 

And the REAL REMEDY lies all 
about you—ready for your use FREE! 

GOOD PURE AIR! 

Go and throw open your windows; 
let some of it into your closed rooms! 
Let the sunshine in too. What mat- 
ter if it does fade your brussels car- 
pet and your up-to-date wall paper 
and your delicate lacy curtains? 
Health is infinitely more precious 
than these things. 

Why do you hesitate? 

Then, when you wake in the morn- 
ing BREATHE—breathe deeply— 
breathe slowly—exhale slowly. Do 
this until you feel that further breath- 
ing in this manner will tire you; then 
stop and breathe as usual. Repeat 
these breathing exercises as often as 
you think about it, and see that you 
think about it pretty often. But be 
sure and BREATHE FRESH AIR, for 
fresh air is a more invigorating tonic 
than any kind of medicine and much 
easier taken. 

Now about bathing: How often do 
you bathe? Once a week? That’s 
better than some do; but it’s not 
enough. The pores of your skin need 
fresh air and they can’t get it if 
they’re all clogged up. You ought to 
bathe at least once a day. 


Couldn’t possibly find time to bathe 
that often? 

Yes you can; where there’s a will 
there’s always a way; and a little 
time spent in being good to your body 
for the sake of your health is better 
than suffering because you think you 
haven’t got the time. 

Think again. 


Time is a bugbear to most people 
anyway: it is either too slow, or too 
fast, or too short, or too long, and 
they worry continually because it 
doesn’t stand and wait for them, or 








else because it doesn’t 
catch up with them. 

Funny, isn’t it? 

And the real trouble is in their own 
mind, only they don’t know it: It’s 
either keyed an octave too high, or 
else so low that it’s out of tune. 

But more of this later. 


To return to bathing: What do you 
know of the internal bath? Ever 
heard of it? Say, it’s great! In fact, 
it’s so important that I won’t attempt 
to tell you about it this time, but next 
week I will. 

Don’t miss it. 

Because, if you are searching for 
health and are really in earnest, a 
knowledge of internal bathing will 
work wonders for you. 

I know, because I’ve tried it. 


gallop to 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WE ARE NOT ALONE, 





By Mrs. J. T. Mardis. 


Sisters of the RURAL WORLD: I 
was just looking over the Home Cir- 
cle page. Home, Home Circle, oh, 
what precious words are they. Circle, 
that means complete round. 

Alas, my dear sisters, mine is not 
a complete circle, a spoke, the strong- 
est one, was, you know, removed two 
years ago. But dear sisters perhaps 
even now it is more complete than I 
realize, for I believe our loved ones 
who are gone from us send us their 
good will. The other day I had a lit- 
tle business in the court house and 
for a few moments I felt all at once 
alone and doubts and fears crept over 
me for just a short space of time, 
then as suddenly as it had come it 
vanished and a strength of self-re- 
liance and of protection came to me, 
a sense of feeling that I was not 
alone. And then, my business finish- 
ed, I once more light-hearted and free, 
free as the air I was walking in, I 
resumed my journey homeward. Who 
knows just whence came that feeling 
of protection and oneness? 

So I was saying, I was looking over 
our Circle page and there to my 
heart’s delight found the beautiful pen 
lines of beautiful and lovely thoughts 
wafted on to me by the power of her 
hand and will, words, words, dear 
Circle sister, I will surely cut from 
the page and keep them for my treas- 
ure. 

You surely wound in rhyme of verse 
true facts that are daily lived. I do 
not know as I am gifted to write the 
poet’s song, as my whole self is so 
wrapped in sweet clover lore of a 
different character. But, my dear Sis- 
ter Menaugh, if you wish in your 
heart to live, like I, in the country, I 
hope some power will place you there. 
For surely, sisters, it is there our 
thoughts have room for play. And 
our minds when relieved from the 
burdens of care can roam and roam, 
whilst our feet actually touch the soft 
green carpet of God’s cool earth. 


I accept Sister Menaugh’s compli- 
ment, but cannot return the compli- 
ment in such beautiful rhyme. Though 
I did some time ago compose a song 
and had it published at that time, I 
had no piano and so composed the 
music part, that is to say, the melody 
by use of my much loved guitar. 
Though at this time we have a piano, 
and I would have it changed could it 
now be done. However, it is printed 
to music as I then gave it. I have a 
little boy that is afflicted with curv- 
ature of the spine, and of course my 
heart went out to. him and I wanted 
to do something/to bring me some 
cash that I could use for his benefit. 
However, the way it was given to the 
music publisher, and no one to boom 
it as songs generally are, I never 
made a red penny on the venture. 
The child is still with me and though 
I could not carry out what I then in- 
tended, he is with all a happy child. 





—__. 
This very day he in company of his 
school teacher are gone on 4 little 
visit, being Saturday, to return by 
tomorrow. Perhaps you would like 
to know the words of my song. At 
the time I composed the words they 
seemed so good and true to me. | 
may again later take up the music 
question as I am a deep and trye 
lover of music and may try again and 
make a success of it, who knows? 


There is a copyright on this song 
and the time holds good for many 
years and I may change the music a 
little so I would like it better for 
the piano or organ. Husband likeg 
the song exceedingly well as I useq 
to play and sing it for him of even. 
ings, using my guitar as accompani. 
ment. 

Many songs are written that do not 
come to prominence till years haye 
passed away since their first appear. 
ance. Of course I wanted to sell the 
music, but I could do nothing per. 
sonally at the time so just dropped it 
for the time being. 


Retrospection, by Aunt Samantha, 
is sweetly put and will touch the 
chord of human sympathy. I will 
take it also from the paper and place 
it with some other collections. It is 
now time for me to bestir me else. 
where. Love, peace and joy to all. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
VALLEY VIEW NOTES. 





By W. A. Stevens. 

This is a beautiful autumn day. All 
nature seems trying to atone for the 
discomfort and loss occasioned by 
the blighting heat and drouth of the 
past few months. Weather conditions 
have been ideal for fall growth, and 
soil could not have been in better 
condition for wheat and grass seed 
ing. Think the wheat acreage in this 
county will be not more than 25 per 
cent of last year. Quite an amount 
of timothy seed has been sown. We 
sowed five acres of oat stubble, dovw- 
ble disked one way and sowed the 
other way with disk drill. Have a 
fine stand. Sowed 4% acres of wheat 
stubble to alfalfa the 15th of Sep 
tember. First spread six tons of fine 
ground lime stone, double disked both 
ways and sowed with drill. Makes a 
fine showing with 3 to 6 leaves to 
the plant. Have not much hopes of 
its wintering, but had the seed for 
over a year waiting for a good time 
to sow and seed is cheap at $7.50 per 
100 Ibs. A neighbor across the road 
sowed about the same amount at the 
same time on disked corn stubble. His 
is looking even better than mine, as 
his land was entirely free from trash, 
the disk did a better job. Mine had 
a heavy growth of stubble, will re 
port later. 

October 13th. Not enough frost as 
yet to injure the most tender plants, 
and our fence full of lima beans is 4 
mass of bloom, but as no pods are 
forming all the good we will get will 
be what the bees find. They are at 
work on them every day. Speaking 
of bees, I clerked a sale for a neigh: 
bor, did not charge him for the job, 
but he gave me a couple of hives of 
bees. One died the first year; got 
25 pounds of fine honey from the 
other, but no increase. Last spring 
it swarmed three times, took % 
pounds of the finest white clover 
honey from the first swarm that came 
off. I went to the timber one evel 
ing to look after a cow and found 4 
large swarm of pure Italian bees hang 
ing on the corner of a rail fence. 
Was not long in getting hive dow! 
there and getting them nicely housed. 
Now we have five good stroné 
swarms with plenty of honey to take 
them through the winter. The od 
swarm will have a few pounas of sur 
plus. Have a large crop of black wal- 
nuts and trees near the house, 
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Hoods 
Sarsaparilla 


Eradicates scrofula and all 
other humors, cures all their 
effects, makes the blood rich 
and abundant, strengthens all 


the vital organs. Take it. 
Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. 








pecans all dropped and chestnuts 
have no nuts in the burrs. 

Several sales in the neighborhood 
lately. Everything brings record 
prices. Ten months without interest 
seems to be the “open sesame” to so 
many. In the 36 years I have been 
doing for myself, have never given 
my note but once for a few dollars 
for 30 days to cover an overdraft at 
the bank when I was making im- 
provements to my house. And have 
never owed a dollar I could not. pay 
on demand. Now it is just as easy 
to be a little ahead after the first 
getting ahead as to be always just a 
little behind, or so nearly even that a 
transaction of a hundred dollars or 
so throws a man’s account on the 
wrong side of the ledger. Cash al- 
ways buys just a little cheapest, and 
it is nearly always just as hard to 
spare the cash ten months hence. 

My father always told his boys‘ 
“Never buy a thing till you have the 
money to pay for it.” About 75 per 
cent of the loans of our local banks 
are made to what we term chronic 
borrowers. They get the borrowing 
habit and it is like any other bad 
habit, is very hard to overcome. If 
everything had a way of working out, 
the same as it figures, but alas! When 
such a year as this comes along the 
man that is even, or a little ahead, 
has little to worry about, but the one 
whose notes are coming due at the 
bank, that he was expecting to pay 
out of this year’s crop, is the one that 
is up against it. Your humble scribe 
is convalescing from quite a severe 
case of ptomaine poisoning contract- 
ed in some unaccountable way at the 
State Fair. While not specially dan- 
gerous, is very painful. Lost 12 
pounds in ten days. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
ANOTHER PROTEST. 


By Mrs. H. C. S. 

Here is one more wishing to say a 
word or two in regard to the killing 
of calves. Though we may not as vet 
have progressed beyond the need of 
eating meat in moderation, I cannot 
think it right or humane to kill young 
calves, and do not see how it can be 
at all needful. I like, Goose Quill, 
have felt my helplessness in the way 
of influencing the public against such 
a practice, but there is one thing I. 
can do and have done for years—I 
refrain entirely from buying or using 
veal in my own home, and my family 
are in accord with me. 

I never, under any circumstances, 
eat young veal if I know and can 
avoid it. The sight, often appearing 
in meat shops, of a calf’s head al- 
most turns me sick; in fact, it is not 
a pleasant thing to me to go into a 
meat shop at all. 

I trust a time will come when peo- 
ple will be able and willing to sus- 
tain life without taking that of the 
innocent animals, though I fear that 
time has not yet arrived. 








To improve the looks of pastry, 
about ten minutes before you take it 
from the oven brush it over with he 
yolk of an egg beaten with two table- 
spoons of milk. This gives an appe- 
tising look to chicken pie. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE POET ON FRUIT. 


The Peach. 

How lovely is the charming peach, 
Which makes friends everywhere, 
With a rosy cheek 
So juicy sweet, 

Of all the fruit, it is, most fair. 


The Pear. 
The pear is nice and mostly sweet— 
The juicy kind we love to eat— 
Of all the pears, the big the small, 
The sickle pear is best of all. 


The Pium. 

The plum our praises sure deserve, 
And they are sure in great demand; 
There’s some that’s best to eat by 

hand, 

And some are better for preserves. 


Cherries. 
Oh, give me the cherries like those of 
yore, 
When I in a tree I got my fill, 
And the birds were there and sang 
therefore 
Sweet mem’ries of it is with me still. 


Apples. 
Oh, the apples in the orchard, 
With the limbs a bearing down 
Waiting to fill up the barrels 
And be crated into town. 


Persimmens. 

Oh, de joy, and oh, wot gladness, 
When persimmen time is heah, 
When we sings and git to shouting; 

’Tis de happeest ob de yeah. 
St. Louis. ALBERT VASSAR. 


POP CORN MAKES A GOOD BREAK- 
FAST FOOD. 








Thirty dollars’ worth of popped corn 
in the form of 5-cent packages for the 
market represents an outlay of only 
about $1 or $1.50 for raw material, 
according to a farmers’ bulletin (No. 
553) just issued by the Department of 
Agriculture entitled, “Pop Corn for the 
Home.” Sufficient pop corn to make 
$30 worth of 5-cent packages can be 
grown on a piece of land 40 feet 
long and 20 feet wide. 

The specialists in corn investiga- 
tions who write this bulletin say that 
pop corn has considerable value as a 
food, and when properly prepared for 
the table it is superior to many of the 
breakfast foods now on the market.’ 


pop corn is not desired as a market 
crop to plant a few rows for home 
use. This phase of farming usually 
interests the children and it is well to 
let them do the planting. 

If it is desired to grow pop corn as 
a field crop, the surplus stock not 
wanted for home use can usually be 
sold to local merchants at a fair 
price, or it can be profitably sold 
directly to consumers. 

Dealers who put up pop corn in 10- 
cent packages for the retail trade 
have a number of good recipes printed 
on the outside of the package. Some 
recipes for pop corn confections that 
have good results are the following: 

Chocolate Pop Corn—Two teacup- 
fuls of white sugar, 2 ounces of 
chocolate, half cup of corn sirup, one 
cup of water. 

Put these ingredients into a kettle 
and cook them until the sirup hard- 
ens, when put in cold water. Pour 
over four quarts of crisp, freshly 
popped corn and stir well to insure 
the uniform coating of the kernels. 

Sugared Pop Corn—Make a sirup 
by boiling together two teacupfuls of 
granulated sugar and one teacup of 
water. Boil until the sirup strings 
from the spoon or hardens when 
dropped into cold water. Pour over 
six quarts of freshly popped corn and 
stir well. 

Pop Corn Balls—One pint of sirup, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, one 
pint of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
vinegar. 





Cook till the sirup hardens when 


It is customary on many farms where’ 





YOU GAN BE BEAUTIFUL 


Pasta Lucretia will do it. Worth Dollars to 
you; costs but 50c postpaid; —s back if 
Pp Chemical Co., 31 








ite Bldg. St. Louls, Mo. * a reed 
dropped into cold water. Remove to 


back of stove and add one-half tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in a table- 
spoonful of hot water and then pour 
the hot sirup over four quarts of 
freshly popped corn, stirring till each 
kernel is well coated, when it can be 
molded into balls or into any de- 
sired form. 

Information on choosing varieties 
of pop corn for planting, on the care 
of the growing crop, on harvesting 
and storing pop corn, on hand pop- 
pers and methods of popping corn is 
all contained in the bulletin. There 
are many photographs, too, including 
those of ears, kernels and peppers. 
The bulletin can be had on applica- 
tion to the Division of Publications 
of the Department of Agriculture. 








These Bracelets are positively the best val- 
ues ever offered at the price. Guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Secret joint and catch. 
Bright finish. Send $2.00 only. Write for 


circular. M. EB. BOWER JEWELRY Co., 
Holland Building. St. Louis, Mo. 


EIGHT GAMES FOR 10 CENTS 


Chess, Checkers, Fox and Geese, Nine 
Men Morris, Authors, Introduction 
Game, Spanish Prison, Dominoes; a 
whole year’s amusement and the whole 
thing oP Obie a 005 .b4h cdc cakes . 

Send 10c today and get all eight 10¢ 
games. R. C. Harden, Box 277, 
Miami, Florida, 


IF YOU ARE TIRED OF WORKING 


For other people, if your income is too smal! 
or if you are looking for something to do 
during your spare time, write us for our big 
money-making proposition. It will put u 

te Bldg. 


right. Pe mical oo rani 
St. Louis, Mo. “Dept. re atin 














PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 














9766. Doll’s Set, Comprising a Bal- 
kan Dress, a Coat and a “Billie 
Burke Bonnett.” 

Cut in six sizes, for dolls: 14. 16, 
18, 20, 22 and 24 inches in heighth. 
It requires % yard of 24-inch mate- 
rial for the cap, 1% yard for the 
dress, and 1% yards for the coat for 

an 18-inch size. 
9765. Dolis One Piece Set of Under- 
wear. 

Cut in six sizes, for dolls: 14, 16, 
18, 20, 22 and 24 inches in length. It 
will require 2 yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial for a doll 24 inches long, for the 
entire set. 

9429. Lady’s Coat. 

Cut in five sizes: 384, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 4 yards of 54-inch material for 
a 38-inch size. 

9738-9721. Lady’s Costume. 

Waist 9738 cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Skirt 9721 cut in five sizes: 22, 
24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist meas- 
ure. It requires 7% yards of 44-inch 
material for a 36-inch size. This calls 
for two separate patterns, 10c for 
each. 

9736. Boy’s Russian Suit with Knick- 
erbockers and Shield. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 
It requires 4 yards of 27 inch mate- 
rial for a four-year size. 

9755. Girl’s One-Piece Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
It requires 4 yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial for an eight-year size. 

9756. Lady’s House Dress. 

Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 5 yards of 44-inch material for 
a 36-inch size. 

9760. Lady’s Work Apron, 
Protector and Cap. 

Cut in 3 sizes: 24, 28 and 32 inches 
waist measure. It requires for the 
medium size apron and sleeve protec- 
tors, 5% yards of 36-inch material and 
34-yard for the cap. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Sleeve 





Pattern No........ --.-- i eS Years 
With. . Waetet.......u...3e in. 
NGING .....0cecesececencssee 

Address 





In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for Aprons 
say, large, small or medium. 
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Horseman 


The next regular meeting of the 
American Trotting Association will be 
held at the Auditorium Hotel in Chi- 
cago, Tuesday, December 2, 1913. 











The International Stock Farm 
named Dazzle Patch in the $20,000 
stake for 2:06 pacers to be raced at 
the Panama-Pacific exposition in 1915. 





The turkey trot, purely a sports- 
man’s race, a jack pot sweepstakes of 
$4,000, the winner to take all, is to be 
a feature of the Kentucky Trotting 
Horse Breeders’ Association forty-sec- 
ond annual meeting next fall. 





Rexdale, by Rex McDonald, owned 
by W. R. Taylor, of Orleans, Mo., and 
shown in the hands of Travor H. 
Moore, was shown 24 times and took 
22 blues and two reds. Many horse- 
men thought he was the best three- 
year-old out the season of 1913. 





August Belmont has refused an offer 
of $200,000 for Tracery, the four-year- 
old son of Rock Sand-Toplary, that 
has been racing with much success 
for two seasons in England. The offer 
came by cable from W. Allison, the 
well-known newspaper man and breed- 
er abroad, who, it is thought, acted in 
the capacity of an agent. 





If C. K. G. Billings is not swerved 
from his determination, as expressed, 
at Lexington last week, Uhlan, 1:58, 
will be retired from the turf. He is 
now nine years old and Mr. Billings 
desires to retire him while the great 
horse is still in his prime. Uhlan is 
without doubt the greatest trotter the 
world has ever seen, but a true esti- 
mate of his greatness cannot be made 
at this time. 





The Board of Appeals of the Am- 
erican Trotting Association will hold 
the annual meeting on Dec. 2, 1913, 
in Chicago, Ill., when all matters that 
have accrued during the 1913 season 
will. be heard, in addition to several 
postponed cases. Horsemen who have 
entered protests or require rulings on 
the rules should send in their com- 
munications early. All letters should 
be addressed to Secretary W. H. 
Knight, 137 South Ashland Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Over a track that was lightning fast 
and before a large crowd, the world’s 
champion trotter, Uhlan, 1:58, on 
Thursday afternoon trotted the fast- 
est mile that has ever been credited 
to a harness horse. Hooked to pole 
with runner, Slats, the black wonder 
was over to the quarter in 28% sec- 
onds. He trotted the next quarter in 
28% seconds, and was at the half in 
57% seconds. He increased his speed 
around the turn and was at the 
three-quarters in 1:2544, and then 
came home in 1:54%, the fastest mile 
ever trotted or paced by a harness 
horse. 


In point of numbers the Houchin & 
Anderson stable from Jefferson City 
was the largest at the State Fair, 
numbering all told some forty odd 
head. It included saddle horses, har- 
ness and carriage pairs and standard- 
breds. Astral King stood at the head 
of this splendid collection, and a 
large number of his colts, of ages 
from four months to two years past, 
demonstrated his success in the stud. 
The youngsters are an elegant lot. 
They are a uniform bunch in the mat- 
ter of individuality, and after looking 
them over one has to admit that As- 
tral King has the power so essential 
in a stock horse of stamping his own 
character and qualities upon his off- 
spring regardless of the various blood 
lines represented in the dams. A 
noticeable feature of this stable was 
the number of fine brood mares. Beau- 





tiful, big, matrons of superb quality 
and breeding, it was a joy to look at 
them and helped to explain the rea- 
sons for those wonderful sucklings 
shown in the rings. 





L. E. CLEMENT’S WEEKLY 
LETTER. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In your is- 
sue of October 16th is a valuable 
article, on the cost of raising horses. 
The export price is taken, which 
averages $136.17, and includes such 
horses as_ Billy Burk and Welly, 
2:05%, $40,000 each; Jay McGregor, 
$15,000, and his three-year-old son, 
Baldy McGregor, $16,000, and a large 
number of other meritorious horses 
and mares, exported for breeding pur- 
poses. We are selling a large num- 
ber of low-priced horses to Canada— 
horses that will not bring near the 
average of the nearly 33,000 exported 
during the year. It will be found 
that practically all these low-priced 
horses were sired by the horses we 
are annually importing for breeding 
purposes. The big horses they use as 
agricultural horses on the other side 
of the water suit the work they are 
called on to do, nearly all the work 
being done in shafts as single horses. 
If we take the colts bred at Walnut 
Hall farm in Kentucky it will be re- 
membered that last year the 93 head 
sold as yearlings and two-year olds at 
the fall and mid-winter sales averaged 
$332.50. It is not at all likely that 
these colts sold at that age have cost 
as much as the average three-year- 
olds, except the cost of stallion serv- 
ice which would run much higher than 
the $12.95 estimated to make the net 
cost of a three-year-old $96.54. 

The Canadians have been good buy- 
ers of our higher priced breeding 
stock as well as tramway and other 
low-priced work stock. One of the 
fasterst pacers bred in Missouri, bred 
in Scott county, went to Canada and 
has been returned to his old driver 
to be raced. At Lexington, October 
10, J. W. Wilkerson, by Walnut Boy, 
took a record of 2:05%4, the fastest 
Missouri bred horse, raced as a geld- 
ing, Gratt and Bland S. being the 
only two Missouri bred horses, if I 
remember rightly, that have faster 
records. Walnut Boy was already 
well represented in the 2:10 list. 
Conflict, the sire of J. W. Wilkerson’s 
dam, was kept at Bates City, Mo., and 
but few of his get have ever been 
developed. The non-standard two- 
year-old colt, Royal Hall, bred at 
Carthage, Mo., that took a record of 
2:191%4 at St. Joseph, Mo., repeated at 
Muskogee, Okla. 

Uhlan, with running mate, has trot- 
ted faster mile than Dan Patche’s 1:55 
behind a wind shield, and has been 
retired, placing the quarter at 27 sec- 
onds, where it is likely to remain as 
long as any record now in the books. 

Both the three-year-old and the two- 
year-old Kansas-Oklahoma futurity 
this year amounted to $1,500 each. 
Will some one kindly tell me which 
of the purses offered by the Missouri 
State Fair are not guaranteed by ‘he 
fair as long as they are solvent, yet 
the Missouri State Fair futurity for 
the last four years has been run as 
a guaranteed purse for $500. When 
the 1914 stakes are opened I want to 
make two entries. If I make them [ 
shall try to win them. Should I he 
so fortunate as to do that I will say 
for the benefit of the present sponsors 
of the big guaranteed purse for $500 
I will accept what they give me and 
sue for the balance of what I should 
have and let the courts decide if the 
State Fair Board are our masters or 
our servants. 

Southwest Missouri is rich in great 
brood mares that should produce 
speed. Maud McGregor, the dam of 
both trotters and pacers, has at least 
two daughters by Early Reaper. One 
of them was bred twice to Sorrento 





Todd, the hest bred of all the sons 


PRESLEY WINSTON RAY 





RALPH VERNON RAy 


RAYLAND STOCK FARM 


WHERE SHOW HORSES ARE MADE—WINNERS ALWAYS ON HAND, 


BOWLING GREEN, ses 


P. W. RAY & SON, PROPR’S 


STALLIONS, MARES AND GELDINGS OF QUALITY READY FOR USE, 
Correspondence Solicited Long Distance Telephone 154 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
KENTUOKY, ~ 








of Todd, yet he is not one of his 
sons that supports a 2:10 or better 
record. The other was bred to a son 
of Baron Wilkes out of McGregor 
Will Tell, 2:161%4, dam of Royal Reap- 
er, 2:11%, and Queen of the Reapers, 
2:22%. Her dam is All McGregor, 
dam of Alleryone McGregor, 2:09%, 
and McGregor Will Tell, 2:16%. All 
McGregor has a Gen. Watts (3) 2:06% 
filly at side and has been bred to R. 
Ambush, 2:0914, while the Queen of 
the Reapers is now thought to ‘be 
in foal to Baron Will Tell, 2:28, son 
of Baron Wilkes and McGregor Will 
Tell, 2:16%. The last of the sons 
of George Wilkes will yet make more 
history as a futurity sire. Watch 
his Missouri work. It will tell. 





HORSEMEN PASS RESOLUTION. 





At a meeting of the owners and 
drivers at the fair grounds at Musko- 
gee, Okla., Friday, October 10, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed unani- 
mously: 

Resolved: That it is the sense of 
the campaingning horsemen that all 
fair associations and race meetings 
shall make a cash charge of only one 
(1) per cent to nominate a horse, and 
two (2) per cent additional to start, 
with the right of substitution in early 
closing events. Such substitution to 
be made not later than the late clos- 
ing date; the association to charge 
not more than seven (7) per cent ad- 
ditional, from money winners. Also 
that three heats, every heat a race, 
is the best racing system. 

The meeting was called at the sug- 
gestion of the speed committee of the 
Muskogee Fair Association in order to 
have the various horsemen express 
their ideas as to the best way to pro- 
mote the welfare of the harness horse- 
men. Several suggested that an or- 
ganization of owners and drivers be 
formed, as it was stated that without 
an organization of this kind the Am- 
erican Trotting Association could not 
be made to see the horsemen’s side of 
any case. But after a number of the 
drivers had expressed themselves that 
previous organizations of this kind 
had proved a failure, all practically 
agreed that the best plan would simp- 
ly be to express their views as out- 
lined in the above resolution as be- 
ing the most vital, and that the turf 
press be asked to call upon all horse- 
men in different ‘sections of the coun- 
try to use their influence with the local 
association in having delegates sent 
to the American Trotting Congress 
that would support this resolution, 
and incidentally elect men to the 
Board of Appeals who would equally 
represent the horsemen as well as the 
racing associations. 





FEEDING FARM WORK HORSES. 





Practical tests in feeding farm work 
horses have been completed by the 
Illinois Experiment Station and the 
results are published in Bulletin 150. 
The conclusions drawn from these 
extensive tests are thus summarized 
in the bulletin: 

“Where a mixed ~ grain ration of 
corn, oats, oil-meal and bran is fed, 
clover hay is equally as efficient if 
not a little superior to timothy for 
horses at hard work. There was no 
observable difference in the effect of 
clover and timothy upon the spirit of 
the horses or their ability to endure 
hot weather. Those receiving clover 
had a glossier coat of hair and their 





You Can’t Cut Out 


BOG SPAVIN,PUFF 
A BOG SPAVIN,PUFF or THOROUGHPIN, 


pA =}-1°)51-) |= 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


will clean them off permanently, 
and you work the horse same time, 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair. $2.00 per bottle, delivered, 
Will tell you more if you write, 
Book 4 K free. ABSORBINE, JR., 
the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Ruptured 
Muscles or Ligaments. Enlarged Glands, Goitres, 
Wens, Cysts. Allays pain quickly. Price £1.00 and $2.00 


a bottle at druggists or delivered. Manufactured on} 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 68 Temple St., Springfield, Mace 


$2.00 WORTH WHIPS FOR $1, 


(Express prepaid.) 


By saving agents’ expenses and salary, can 
send you $2.00 worth whips for $1.00. 











One Rawhide Whip, retails........... $1.00 
One Team Whip, retails. .......s.cee0. -50 
One Buggy Whip, retails.............2. -50 

$2.00 


All for $1.00 with order. Express prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. 
Reference, First National Bank. Box 364, 
Great Central Whip Co., Westfield, Mass, 


Horsemen Here’s Your Chance! 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE! 
FARRIERY 
The Art of Shoeing Horses 


Everyone who owns a horse should bave « 
copy of “Shoeing Horses,” by R. Boylston 
Hall, who has been engaged in “balancing” 
the feet of horses for over 45 years. The 
author is now 74 years old and wishes to 
dispose of some 800 books at a price which 
will enable horse owners to buy without 
hesitation. The author wants to do some 
good in the way of increased comfort to the 
horse, and we have arranged to take the 





entire edition and send them to horse own- 
era with a yearly subscription to COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD for $1.25. Send in your 
order at once, as they won't last long. 
Addrews COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
821 Holland Building, St. Louis, Mo 





Forest Grove, Oregon, March 15, 1918. 
Mr. R. Boylston Hall, 
40 State St., Room 43, Boston: 

Dear Sir—I wish to apologize for not ac 
knowledging receipt of your book on Horse 
Shoeing before. Your book arrived just as ! 
was moving, and I didn’t have time till a 
few days ago to read it. You certainly de- 
serve full credit for your work and the con- 
gratuiations of every horse owner. The easy 
and clear way you explain your principles 
makes it a book that everybody can read 
and understand, this alone being worth more 
than all the treatises written on that sub- 
ject so far. Hoping that you are getting 
all the credit due to you, and again thank- 
ing you for remembering me, I am, yours 
-ary truly (Bigened) C. P. McCAN. 








bowels were looser, but not too loose 
to endure hard work. When clover 
is used as horse feed, the quality 
should be good and the quantity fed 
limited. 


“A slight saving in grain may be 
made by mingling it with chaffed hay, 
but the saving in this test did not 
appear ta be enough to justify the 
expense, There may be a benefit not 
shown in these tests, in preserving 
the horse’s health, by mingling the 
grain with chaffed hay. The results 
of this test are not conclusive on this 
point. Where the grain was ground 
and mingled with chaffed clover and 
with chaffed alfalfa, the latter proved 
to be a little, more efficient in prevent 
ing loss in weight of horses at hard 
work. The mingling of grain with 
chaffed timothy hay did not prove 
satisfactory. 


“Where alfalfa hay is fed as the 
roughage part of a ration for farm 
horses at hard work, less grain is nec 
essary to prevent them from losing 
weight than where timothy hay is fed. 
In this test there was a saving of 





about 22 per cent of grain. Though 
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Vets Foot ‘arts 


outside your door. The only de- 

vice made which cleans bottoms 
and sides of shoe in one 
operation. Has ten par- 
allel plates for scraping 
soles and two stiff bristle 
—— which clean sides 
of shoe. 


AUTOMATICALLY 
ADJUSTS ITSELF 


to er size shoe. Hand- 
enameled. 
Looks” neat. Can be 
“ol Fastens to doorstep or any 
one end save use! vie Price $1. 00. If your 
oe ut sen our or- 
let FREE. AGENTS whi 
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too short to be conclusive these tests 
indicate that mature horses at hard 
work can be maintained quite satis- 
factorily for a short time at least on 
corn fed in conjunction with alfalfa 
hay, and at a saving in cost. 

“A saving of about 10 per cent may 
be made by grinding the grain for 
farm work horses when sat hard la- 
bor. It requires twice as long for 
horses to consume ground grain fed 
dry, as when the same quantity is fed 
thoroughly dampened. 

Farm work horses at hard labor 
should receive from 1.2 to 1.33 pounds 
of grain and from 1 to 1.25 pounds of 
hay per 100 pounds of live weight 
per day in order that their weight may 
be maintained. Satisfactory results 
have been secured by feeding the 
grain in three equal feeds, ‘and giving 
one-half the hay at night, the other 
half being divided between the morn- 
ing and noon feeds. The grain fed 
should be reduced one-half on idle 
days until four days have elapsed, or 
until they are again put to work, 
when it may be again increased if de- 
sirable. By following this method 
attacks of azoturia were prevented. 

“The results of the experiment in- 
dicate that the general impression is 
correct that horses may very properly 
be given a more bulky ration when 
idle or doing light work than when at 
heavy work. It is believed that the 
practice of permitting work horses to 
gorge themselves with hay is all too 
common,” 





GRADE MARES, PURE BRED SIRES. 





The mothers for farm work may not 
always be pure breds, because there 
are not enough pure breds to supply 
all farmers. An ordinary farmer needs 
to be sure of himself and sure of his 
purpose before he invests a large sum 
in pure bred breeding stock. But by 
intelligent selection he can retain 
grade mares that he may own, or he 
May purchase suitable animals as he 
is able to find them, and by employing 
pure bred sires can grade up his farm 
stock rapidly. He can purchase ani- 
mals immediately perhaps, but by 
learning the points of superior ani- 
mals he can be constantly on the 
lookout for them and collect them 
as he may have opportunity. 

The Kind to Buy or Choose. 

Look out for animals with size, 
constitution and of a docile tempera- 
Ment, and not accept animals with 
hereditary weaknesses such as moon 
blindness, bad wind, bad hocks which 
may be affected by spavins and curves. 
Any animal that has side-bone on 
the fore legs should not be chosen. 
Look out for ring bone, ovicular dis- 
ease, or feet with small hoofs of brit- 
tle texture. A horse should have a 
disposition to get out and work every 
day, and to pull heavy loads; a dis- 
position that will allow it to adapt it- 
Self to different drivers. 

Draft blood of the Percheron breed 
is Mr. Maxcy’s preference and from 
Such animals one wouldn’t expect 
large draft horses, but he can expect 
farm horses, chunks, and wagon 
horses, and starting in in this way the 
farmer finds that if he is adapted to 
this kind of breeding he can gradually 
work into pure bred animals. 





ST. LOUIS HORSE SHOW. 


Ten thousand dollars in prizes. 

St. Louis Horse Show October 27 
to November 1. 

Judging from the interest taken 
by horsemen from all parts of the 
country, the Horse Show next week 
will be the greatest ever given in St. 
Louis. 

Nearly all the boxes at the Coliseum 
have been been disposed of already. 

There will be a large number of 
prize winners shown during the week 
which will be new to St. Louis Horse 
Show-goers. 

Entries to the big saddle stake in- 
clude the following: Hazel Dawn and 
Jack Barrymore, entered by Matlack 
& Shropshire, Winchester, Ky.; My 
Major Dare and Kentucky’s Best, en- 
tered by Miss Loula Long, Kansas 
City; Rex King, Mary Dowling and Gin- 
gerbread Man, entered by Col. Paul 
Brown, St. Louis; Maurine Fisher, 
entered by Blades & Holeman; Silver 
King, entered by Hook & Woods, 
Paris, Mo.; Princess Eugenia, entered 
by E. D. Moore, of Eaton Stock Farm, 
Mexico, Mo., and Mary Yandel Fox, 
by Mat S. Cohen, Lexington, Ky. 

Fred Pabst, Ocomowoc, Wis., will 
make his first appearance in the West, 
having always shown his horses in 
the East and in France. He has en- 
tered ten horses in sixteen classes. 

John R. Thompson of Chicago has 
entered two blue-ribbon horses in 
Lady T. and Baby T.. Both have won 
awards in harness and tandem classes. 

John L. Bushnell of Bushnell Farm, 
Springfield, Ohio, will be here with 
six horses, including The Governor, 
matched with the General, a recent 
addition to the Bushnell stable. 

Miss Loula Long will have a string 
of twenty-four horses at the Show, and 
has entries in almost all the classes, 
including My Major Dare and Ken- 
tucky’s Best in the big saddle stake. 
Miss Long will handle the reins in 
most of the harness events. 

Col. Paul Brown will have several 
entries, among them are Rex King, 
Mary Dowling and Gingerbread Man. 

Val Crane of St. Charles, I1l., will 
show sixteen of the best horses in 
his stable. 

Ormont Farm, Piqua, Ohio will be 
represented by eight horses and one 
pony. 


E. D. Moore of Eaton Stock Farm, ; 


Mexico, Mo., will show Princess Eu- 
genia in the big saddle stake, and 
will have several other good ones in 
the different events. 

J. R. Peak & Son, Versailles, IIl., 
will show ten light harness horses. 

Mat S. Cohen, of Lexington, Ky., 
has entered Mary Yandel Fox in the 
big saddle stake. He will also show 
Bourbon Star and other good ones. 

Ball Bros., of Versailles, Ky., will 
bring a fine string of ten saddlers. 

Thomas Bass, of Mexico, will ex- 
hibit his high school saddlers and 
light harness horses. 

Otto F. Stifel will be one of the ex- 
hibitors. i owns a string of fine 
horses, some which have never 
been defeated. 

Hook & Wood will have Forest Ike 
in their string. 

Thomas H. Ezell, of Nashville, 
Tenn., have entered a number of light 
harness horses. 

R. L. Hawkins, of East St. Louis, 
has several good horses entered. 

O. J. Mooers of Columbia, Mo., have 
entered his fancy pair, Jane and John 
Alden. 

Varhan & Butler, of Milan, Tenn., 
have entered several good ones in 
diffrent classes. 

And entries are continuing to pour 
in on the Secretary of the Horse Show 
Association. 

Many prizes will be offered for con- 
tests between Shetland ponies, and 
they will prove an attractive feature 
of the big Horse Show. Many of the 
little folks are expert riders and driv- 
ers and display great enthusiasm. 
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“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER.” 
Writes a regular subscriber, whe has read it fer many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEK Issue of the 
St. Louls Giobe-Democrat 
TWO ONS-DULLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY 
and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than a half million read- 
ers. It is, BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the biggest and eh it na- 
tional news and family journal published in America. It is CTLY 
REPUBLICAN in politics, but is above all A NBW6EPAP end 
ALL THE NDWS MPTLY, accurately and impartially. 15- 
PENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Professional Man who desires 
to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read A large dai ¥ 
paper, while its great variety of well-selected reading matter makes t 
an INVALU ALUABLE HOME AND FAMILL P. x 
Twe Papers Every Week. Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday 
Sample Cepies Free 
GLOBE PRINTING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
RURAL and GLOBB-DEMOCRAT 
s a | a: 





; THREE FOR ONE 


| ceunaars RURAL WORLD AL 


§ Twice-a-Week Republic 


Farm Progress 


ONE i 
FOR $1.00 


This issue of Colman’s Rural World is a fair sample of all 


issues and speaks for itself. 


Farm Progress is the biggest and best semi-monthly farm 


paper in the great Southwest. 


The Twice-a-Week Republic is the oldest, biggest and 
best semi-weekly newspaper in the United States. 


SEND $1.00 FOR ALL THREE FOR ONE YEAR. 


Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, St. Louis, Mo. 9 
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POINTS ON FEEDING. 





While it is important with growing 
colts to maintain a steady growth 
from birth to maturity, there is less 
real need of feeding for early matur- 
ity than with any other class of live 
stock. 

Long fasts followed by Heavy feeds 
is a sure way to bring on colic and 
inflammation of the bowels. 

The horse that is being fed to get 
into condition should be fed a little 
at a time, but frequently. 

Horses should always be watered 








before feeding, and never immediately 
after. It ‘s more injurious to diges- 
tion, and is often the cause of colic 
to allow a horse to drink heavily on 
a full stomach of grain. 





W. T. Deatherage, Brighton, Ill, won 
the blue ribbon at the Illinois State 
Fair with his yearling colt, by Tramp- 
fast. dam by Peter the Great. 





Examine the date on the wrapper 
of your paper, and if your subscrip- 
tion has expired, we would appreciate 
your renewal. 
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FIRE! FIRE! MEMBERS WAKE UP. 





(Continued from page 7.) 

Mr. Smith’s half crop, $40 on Mr. 
Benson’s, and so forth. They should 
get busy at once writing to Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Benson that the local union 
just voted to their favor that if they 
wish to join that said profit would 
be given them if they join and take 
stock within ten days of receipt of 
letter. 

Do you think that would be a good 
key to lock some of the old-line ele- 
vators that we use to pay for their 
cost each year? Someone will say, 
That’s not honest; let him join first. 
Well, that would be the right way, 
but you know some people can’t see 
the difference between the apple and 
the potato. They both look round to 
them and they just won’t taste of 
each to find out which is best. 

My letter is getting long, but we 
owe some letters to the RURAL 
WORLD, so let this make up for lost 
time. 

October 4th was a bad, rainy day, 
suv there were not many of us at the 
meeting. We are trying to have a 
ear of apples to be sent for by our 
directors, as soon as they can meet. 
This community is fairly well sup- 
plied with the lignite coal, so we did 
not talk coal at all. 2. Be. 








HAIGLER EQUITY UNION FIRST 
IN NEBRASKA. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I land- 
ed my first Nebraska Equity Union 
to-day (Oct. 14) at Haigler. Twen- 
ty-five good farmers joined the Union 
and elected L. J. Nettleton president, 
John Brunswick vice-president and 
T. J. McKee secretary. This will not 
be the last in Nebraska, as I am ad- 
vertising at twenty good towns on 
the Burlington R. R. all in Nebraska. 
Nebraska needs Equity Union as bad- 
ly as any state and we need Nebras- 
ka. On this trip I will also plant 
Equity Union in Colorado. 

We want ten thousand farmers in 
each of these ten states to demon- 
strate our principles of Golden Rule 
co-operation. The progressive west- 
ern farmers fall into line as fast as 
we can get the proposition before 
them. 

Give me an audience of 50 west- 
erners and I will land 49 members 
if not 50. They are the people who 
will revolutionize the business meth- 
ods and system of this country and 
knock out the political grafters too. 

Yours in haste, 
C. O. DRAYTON. 





NEW LEIPZIG, NORTH DAKOTA. 





Mr. C. O. Drayton, Greenville, III. 

Dear Sir: Rah! rah! .ac! Drayton! 
Mr. Drayton, I honestiy believe that 
you are doing a greater work than 
you or any of us at present realize. 
You are making history. The more 
1 think of this Equity business, and 
the immense possibilities it contains 
the more profoundly I am impressed 
with it, the more restless and impa- 
tient I get of its expansion. I talked 
to you about the cream business the 
last time you were here. Have read 
your “‘Enormous Profits in Dairy 
Products” and about the condenser- 
ies you are building. Will they also 
buy cream and make butter? How 
about all exchanges buying cream 
and shipping to them? 

Have been thinking what we could 
do if we had our own bank here. 
It’s that 12 per cent interest that 
breaks us. Why couldn’t we keep 
that right among us farmers Would 
it be more difficult for us to capital- 
ize a bank than an elevator? 

Awaiting information, wishing you 


unbounded success in the noble work 
you are doing, and hoping that God, 
author of all good, may preserve you 
with us, unto a ripe old age, I am 
Yours very truly, 
WM. A. ECKSTEIN, 
Sec. and Treas. N. L. Eq. Exch. 
New Leipzig, N. D. 


MODERN PIRACY IN NEBRASKA, 





Beef Trust Methods. 


We all know what a smooth work- 
ing system of gouging the farmer and 
stockman the meat packers, backed 
by the railroads, have developed. But 
the system was never laid bare more 
graphically than in the statement of 
Congressman Dan Stephens of Fre- 
mont, recently inserted in the Con- 
gressional Record at Washington. 

“It is so easy and simple,” declares 
Stephens, “that these packers make 
the devil green with envy. A thou- 
sand farmers will start 1,000 car of 
cattle to the market the same day, 
without regard to the condition of 
the market or the number of offer- 
ings. 

“A half dozen packers know exactly 
how many cattle are coming, and they 
agree among themselves as to the 
price they will pay and the division 
of the shipments. 

“The farmer has no choice. He kar- 
ters around with a commission man 
for awhile, and fools himself with the 
idea that he is helping himself, but he 
is not. It is all a cold-blooded frame- 
up. The packers know these cattle 
cannot be shipped back, and if they 
were there are no other packers to 
sell to. 

“The beef trust has the farmers by 
the throat, and will have until such 
time as the farmers get informed on 
the questions and are willing to co- 
operate in marketing their beef. They 
can control the packers when they 
get together and go after them. 

“At the present time we have such 
idiotic performances as this: A ranch- 
er at North Platte wants to sell his 
yearling steers. He ships them over 
the watered-stock railroad to Omaha. 
Another rancher or farmer has past- 
ure, so he buys them, ships them back 
over the watered-stock railroad to 
Grand Island and pastures them a 
couple of years. Now they are ready 
for the feed yards, but he has no 
corn. He ships them back to Omaha 
again over the watered-stock railroad, 
and a farmer, who tried to buy them 
at Grand Island and save the railroad 
freight, but could not because the 
owner thought he could get more a‘! 
Omaha, buys them at Omaha and 
ships them back to Grand Island the 
next day and puts them on feed. He 
keeps them six months and sends 
them to Otmaha again, and lets the 
packers have them at their own 
price. 

“It takes nerve to go against a 

packer. It is simpler and easier to 
gamble on the board of trade and 
save one’s self a nasty, cold winter’s 
job of carrying corn to the cattle. 
That bunch of cattle was shipped five 
times over that railroad, a distance of 
from 150. to 300 miles each trip, pay- 
ing an extortionate freight rate. It 
is an exceptional case, but the aver- 
age run of steers ready for the pack- 
er have been sent over the road three 
times. 
“Everyone suffers as a result of this 
folly, and it cannot be stopped until 
farmers organize marketing: associa- 
tions in Equity Union.” 





Equity Union subscribers should 
advertise anything they have for sale 
or exchange in the RURAL WORLD. 
Classified ads one cent a word; rates 
for display ads on application. Ifyou 
have a surplus of poultry, eggs,, live 
stock, etc., you can sell them quickly 
by advertising them in our columns. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF 
FARMERS’ EQUITY UNION. 





(Adopted by the National Union in 
Chicago, Dec. 19, 1912.) 
Article 1, Section 1: Name and 
Membership.—This organization shall 
be Known as the Farmers’ Equity Un: 
ion. It shall consist of farmers, edi- 
tors, teachers, preachers and other 
educators who favor the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose of this union, 
and who shall be accepted therein ac- 
cording to the prescribed rules of re- 
ceiving members. 

Sec. 2: Objects—The objects of 
this union are to promote intelligence, 
morality, sociability and fraternalism 
among its members, and to secure fair 
dealing in all the business relations 
of farm and mercantile life, and its 
purposes are fully set forth in the ar- 
ticles of incorporation, the chief of 
which is co-operation in buying and 
selling all products of the farm and 
ail machinery, groceries, dry goods, 
clothing and every household neces- 
sity. Co-operation to the advantage of 
all our members is our chief object. 
The work of this organization shall be 
strictly educational. 

Article 2, Section 1: Organized 
forms or units are local and district 
unions, and a national union, which is 
the supreme head of this organization. 

Article 3, Section 1: Local Unions.— 

Lacal unions shall consist of farmers 
and others heretofore specified, accept- 
ed into the union according to its rules 
and usages. 
Sec. 2: Exclusive Control.—Each lo- 
cal union shall have exclusive control 
of its own business and affairs, and 
may adopt by-laws not in conflict with 
those of the National Union. 

Sec. 3: How to Organize—To organ- 

ize a local union, at least ten persons 
qualified for full membership may as- 
semble of their own accord and proceed 
to organize themselves into a local un- 
ion, by paying an entrance fee of $2.00, 
signing an application for a charter, 
electing the officers required and mak- 
ing due report to the national secretary 
with remittance of $2.00 for each mem- 
ver. Or, if possible, a commissioned or- 
ganizer should be called to organize. 
Sec. 4: Entrance Fee.—Every per- 
son joining this union as a regular 
member shall pay an entrance fee of 
$2.00. This $2.00 shall be sent to the 
national secretary by the local union 
secretary, and shall be used for the pro- 
motion, spreading and buildng up of 
the organization. Every member join- 
ing shall be induced to become a sub- 
scriber to the agricultural paper agreed 
upon by the Board of Directors as our 
official promoter and medium of ex- 
change. 
Sec. 5: Dues.—Every regular mem- 
ber shall pay the national union $1.00 
a year dues, payable in advance Nov. 
Ist of each year. Local Unions shall 
fix their own dues, 

Sec. 6: Specipl Members.—Special 
members are the wives and minor sons 
and daughters of regular members, 
over 14 years of age. They are admit- 
ted free and only pay local union dues 
of 5 cents per month. They shall have 
the same vote as regular members. 
Sec. 7: How Charters are Granted.— 
On receipt of an application for char- 
ter by a properly organized local un- 
ion, accompanied by the entrance fee 
of $2.00 for each member, the national 
secretary shall make proper record 
thereof under the name chosen by the 
charter members and tne next con- 
secutive local union members, and shall 
transmit to the secretary thereof a 
charter duly and properly executed and 
attested by the seal of the national un- 
ion, and ten copies of the constitution 
and by-laws. 

Sec. 8: Demits.—Any member in good 
standing wishing to change his or her 
membership may by paying up all ar- 
rearages and by a majority vote of 
his or her local union, be granted a 
demit for that purpose, of which trans- 
fer the local union secretary must no- 
tify the national secretary at once. 

Sec. 9: Officers.—The officers of a lo- 
cal union shall be a president, vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer. lecturer 
and business agent. The official term 
shall be twelve months, and the an- 
nual election shall be held by ballot in 
December of each year. All officers 
shall serve until their successors are 
elected and qualified. 
Sec. 10: Time of Meeting.—The 
first Saturday of every month is Farm- 
ers’ Union Day, and every member is 
under obligation to quit work and take 
his family to the meeting at 2 p. m. in 
October, November, December, January, 
February, March and April, and at 7:30 
p. m. in May, June, July, August and 
September. Provided local unions may 
change the time of their meetings. 
Sec. 11: Committee on Program.— 
The President shall appoint a com- 
mittee on program of music, declama- 
tions, readings, recitations, debates, pa- 
pers and speeches for each meeting. 
The local union shall be a regular farm- 
ers’ club, promoting the intelligence, 
morality and every social interest of the 
farmers and their families. 

Sec. 12: Duties of Officers.—The 
President shall preside at all meetings, 
shall maintain due decorum, and see 
that the laws of the union are enforced. 
He shall fill all official vacancies by 
appointment pro tem in each meeting. 
The Vice-President shall assist the 
President in his duties when called 
upon, and in the President’s absence 
he shall rform the duties of that 
station. In the absence of both Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, the Secretary 
shall preside at all local octings. 

The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep 


a correct record of all proceedings of 


utes of each meeting, a statement of 
all payments of money by the mem. 
bers at that meeting. e, or she, shal] 
keep a correct list of the members, 
showing date of joining, who are regy. 
lar and who are special members, e, 
or she, shall keep a day book account 
with the local union, showing receipts 
and expenditures, and make a report of 
the same in open meeting once each 
month, showing balance in the treasury, 
He, or she, shall also keep a ledger ac. 
count with each member, giving him 
credit for each payment made to the 
Union. He, or she, shall collect all the 
entrance fees and forward the same to 
the National Secretary with any and all 
subscriptions for the official Paper. It 
shall be his or her duty to collect reg- 
ularly and promptly all dues from both 
regular and special members. He, er 
she, Shall deposit all money received jn 
a bank, and pay out no money except 
by bank draft or check. Before entering 
upon his or her duties he shall give a 
good and sufficient. The compensa. 
tion of the Secretary-Treasurer shall 
be fixed by each local. 

The business agent shall work for co. 
Operative buying and selling by the 
members. The lecturer shall be the 
chairman of the committee on program 
each month. He shall see to it that 
teachers, professors, editors, lecturers 
and educators are invited to address 
the union meetings. Corn shows, de- 
bates, lectures and declamation contests 
are recommended to keep up interest. 

See 13: Five members a Quorum— 
Five regular members must be present 
to constitute a quorum, provided every 
members has been notified. 

Sec. 14: Special Meetings.—The 
President or Secretary may call a 
special meeting of the local union. The 
President shall call a special meeting 
at the request of ten or more regular 
members, but all regular members 
must be notified of the meeting, its 
time, place and object or objects. Only 
business mentioned in the call can be 
transacted. 

Sec. 15: Not a Lodge.—tThis is not 
a lodge or secret society with ritual, 
pass words and grips, and shall not 
be in the future. But all the businesg 
councils and transactions shall be pri- 
vate and kept by the members as a 
protection to the business interests of 
the union. 

Article 4, Section 1: Offenses,— 
Local unions shall have power to deal 
with their members for offenses against 
the union, and shall be governed by 
the rules usually applied in such cases. 
In case of conviction to be determined 
by a vote of guilty or not guilty, pun- 
ishment may be reprimand, suspen- 
sion or expulsion, also to be determined 
by a majority vote, voting first upon 
the severest penalty. If that fails to 
carry, then on the next, and so on until 
the penalty is fixed. If no penalty is 
fixed, the President shall dismiss the 
case. Suspension shall not exceed three 
months and the National Secretary 
must be notified of expulsion. Appeal 
may be taken by either side to the Na- 
tional Board of Directors, and their de- 
cision shall be final. 


Sec. 2: Non-attendance and Arrears. 
—Officers neglecting to attend meeting 
twice in succession will be sufficient 
cause for the union to vote on de- 
claring the office vacant, the majority 
to decide. No member shall have a 
right to vote in any meeting nor to at- 
tend a private meeting who is in arrears 
for dues or fines. Any member in ar- 
rears may be reinstated by paying up 
in full, provided he is not more than six 
months behind, in which case he must 
come in as a new member. 

Sec. 3: Equity Exchange.—As soon 
as practical, each local union shall or- 
ganize an Equity Exchange. Only mem- 
pers of the Farmers’ Equity Union 
shall be allowed to take stock. The 
snares shall be $25 each, and the limit 
four shares. The Exchange shall be 
chartered by the state in which it is lo- 
cated. All farm produce, including live 
stock, may be shipped out. Coal, flour, 
feed, salt, cement, fertilizer, twine, 
fencing, groceries, machinery, etc., may 
be shipped in. All shall be bought and 
sold on a safe margin. A board of five 
directors shall have charge of the busi- 
ness and shall hire a good manager. 
Out of the gross earnings shall be 

the running expenses, $1.00 per annum 
for each regular member’s national 
dues, providing he is a stockholder, and 
aot over 6 per cent divdends shall be 
ifeclared on the stock subscribed. The 
running expenses and national dues must 
come out of the gross earnings as ele- 
ments of cost. All earnings over this 
shall be net earnings, and shall be pro- 
rated among the stockholders according 
to the amount of patronage given both 
in buying and selling during the year. 
The net earnings shall be figured as @ 
per cent of the entire business trans- 
acted during the year. If you have 
transacted one hundred thousand dol- 
lars of business and have five thous 
dollars net earnings, you have five 
per cent net earnings to prorate, and 
each shareholder whose patronag¢? 
yamounted to $500 in the year would re 
ceive $25 in cash for his patronage 
Those whose patronage amounted to 
one thousand dollars would receive fif- 
ty dollars, etc., provided nothing shall 
be paid back to any one until he has 
four shares, the limit. Pay him shares 
instead, and increase the capital 
the Exchange. Pay non-members 88 
much for their produce as members, 
sell to them as cheaply, but give them 
no part of the bonus per cent until they 
become members and stockholders. The 
Exchange will handle every members 
produce and merchandise at actual cost. 
ving back all profit. It will maxe & 
ifference between members and non- 
members. You bid for members, stock- 





the local union, including in the min- 
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large Volume of trade together to one 
Sater, Which reduces expenses and in- 

res success. You knock out the profit 
surtem, Which is a robber system, and 
Htroduce the co-operative system, 

is the salvation of the farmers 
and all wealth producers. The direc- 
tors shall not declare over 5 per cent 
givdends on the stock subscribed. 

Article 6, Section 1: National Union. 
_As the national union is the supreme 
head, the parent organization, and ev- 
ery Jocal is a child, tne parent organi- 
gation must receive liberal financial 
support from every local union, with 
which to carry On & continual campaign 
of organization and education, so ab- 
solutely necessary for the growth and 
life and success of this grand move- 

ent among seven million farmers and 
their families. 

Sec. 2: Representation in National 
Union.—The ational Union is the 
great combining, organizing and edu- 
cating force, and shall consist of its 
officers, Standing committees and rep- 
resentatives from the local unions or 
Equity Exchanges. Every local union 
shall be represented at the National 
Convention by its president, vice-pres- 
jdent or secretary-treasurer of either 
the union or the Board of Directors of 
the Equity Exchanges, these represen- 
tatives being expected to represent ev- 
ery material agricultural interest of 
the country, including grain, live stock, 
dairy products, wool, cotton, fruit, veg- 
etables, poultry, ete. 

Sec. 3: Meetings.—-The National 
Union shall meet annually in Decem- 
ber or January at a precise time and 
place fixed by the National Board of 
Directors. Special meetings may be 
called by the Naiional President or the 
National Board of Directors. Only sub- 
jects embraced in the call for special 
meetings shall be considered at such 
meetings and the National Secretary 
shall notify every local secretary, six- 
ty days or more before said special 
meeting. 

Sec. 4: Officers —The officers of the 
National Union shall be a President, 
Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, 
and a Board of Directors. The Board 
of Directors shall consist of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President and six Directors, 
one form each State in which this 
Union is now organized, each to serve 
four years, except as here elected, two 
to serve four years, two to serve three 
years, and two to serve two years. 
The Secretary-Treasurer shall be em- 
ployed by the National Board of Direc- 
tors. The National President and Na- 
tional Vice-President snall serve for 
one year. 

Sec. 5: Duties of Officers—The Na- 
tional President shall give his whole 
time and very best efforts to spread- 
ing and building up the Union. He 
shall preside at all meetings of the 
Board of Directors and of the National 
Unien. He shall have supervision of 
the wcrk of the union in the absence 
of the National Board of Directors. He 
shall inaugurate, superintend and carry 
on a continual campaign of organiza- 
tion and education with a view to or- 
ganizing and building up local unions 
and Equity Exchanges. The Vice- 
President shall be a regular member 
of the Board of Directors, and shall 
perform the duties of the President in 
his absence or incapacity for any cause. 
The duties, bond and compensation of 
the National Secretary-Treasurer shall 
be prescribed and fixed by the Board 
of Directors. 

Article 7, Section 1: Board of Di- 
rectors.—The National Board of Direc- 
tors shall engage national lecturers 
end organizers together with all as- 
sistants required by the officers inci- 
dent to proper conduct of the work 
of the National Union and the proper 
development of the organization. 

Sec. 2: Meetings.—The Board of Di- 
rectors shall meet from time to time 
ag they €eem necessary. The Presi- 
dent may call meetings of the Board 
of Directors or upon the written re- 
quest of three members of the Board 
he must call a meeting. Three shall con- 
stitute a quorum, provided every mem- 
ber has been notified. 

Sec, 8: The Board of Directors shall 
be a standing committee, to revise and 
Tfecoommend changes in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws, provided they shall 
teceive and consider any change or 
changes recommended or suggested in 
Writing by a local union and shall only 

ve power to recommend changes to 
the national meetings tor its action. 

Sec. 4: Changes in the constitution 
and by-laws may be made by a ma- 
jority vote of the National Union in the 
annual meeting or at special meetings 
called for that purpose. 

Sec. 5: Official Salaries.—Members 
of the Board of Directors shall be com- 
Pensated only for such time as they 
’re actually in the service of the union, 
at the rate of $3.00 per day and neces- 
Sary traveling expenses. The National 

sident shall receive $1,000.00 per an- 
tum and all expenses necessary for 
traveling and organizing purposes. The 

Salary of the National Secretary shall 
be fixed by the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 6: Official Paper.—The Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union shall not publish an 
Official paper, but its Board of Direc- 
tors is empowered and authorized to 
Contract with a reliable agricultural 
Paper for not exceeding five years as a 
Medium through which to reach every 
Member and local union economically 
and effectively. 

Initiative and Referendum.—Twenty 
~ cent of the entire membership of 

union may petition the National 
esident to submit to a referendum 
ask any measure to be made a law or 
ing the recall of any national officer. 
anon receipt cf such petition the Na- 
onal President shal] submit the same 


not less than thirty or more than sixty 
days after receiving such petition, and 
if a majority of the members vote for 
such measure or recall, the President 
shall immediately declare the same to 


be in force. 
BY-LAWS. 

Article 1, Section 1: General Pro- 
visions.—Every effort must be made to 
organize and build up local unions 
and Equity Exchanges for co-operative 
buying and selling. The official pa- 
per or medium of communication, the 
text-book and the organizers, lecturer 
and National Officers must all combine 
their efforts in this one direction. Ev- 
ery member is expected to be an or- 
ganizer and an educator. 

Sec. 2: Women owning farms may 
become regular members. 

Sec. 3: Every person handling Equity 
money shall be required to give a good 
and sufficient bond and to make a 
monthly financial statement. All money 
must be banked before being paid out. 

Sec. 4: Any lady who is a regular 
or special member may be eligible for 
secretary and treasurer for a local 
union or of the National Union. 

Article 2, Section 1: The discussion 
of partisan or sectarian questions is 
forbidden in all of our meetings and 
members vote in politics as they please. 

Sec. 2: Amendments.—This constitu- 
tion may be amended by a majority 
vote at any regular meeting of the Na- 
tional Union or at a special meeting 
called for that purpose, or by referen- 
dum or initiative vote of the members 
called by a petition of twenty per cent 


of the members. 
Cc. O. DRAYTON, 
President. 
L. F. HOFFMANN, 
Vice-President. 
LINE. 


R. ROMER. 
Approved this 19th day of December, 
912. L F. HOFFMAN, 


Secretary of tne Convention. 


We, the undersigned Directors, au- 
thorize the Secretary of this Conven- 
tion to countersign the constitution 
and by-laws as passed at this ses- 
sion, before they are published. 

T. L. LINE. 


R. ROMER. 
8. S. RAY. 
Cc. O. DRAYTON. 





BY-LAWS OF EQUITY EXCHANGES. 





Article I. 


Section 1. Name—The name of 
this corporation shall be the ........ 
Equity Exchange. 

Sec. 2. Object—This Exchange is 
organized to buy and sell all products 
of the farm, also farm machinery and 
merchandise of all kinds. 

Sec. 3. Stock—The capital stock 
of this corporation shall be ..)....... 
thousand dollars, divided into ...... 
shares of $25 each. 


Sec. 4. Seal—The corporate seal 
shall contain the full name “......... 
Equity Exchange.” 


Article Il 


Section 1. Directors—The business 
shall be conducted by a Board of 
five directors, elected for five years. 
Provided, in the first election one shall 
be elected for five years, one for four 
years, one for three years, one for two 
years and one for one year. The said 
directors shall serve till their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified. 

Sec. 2. Recall or Referendum— 
Twenty per cent of the stockholders 
of this Exchange may petition the 
president to submit to a referendum 
vote the repeal of any law, a vote on 
the measure to be made a law, or ask- 
ing the recall of any director. Upon 
the receipt of such petition the presi- 
dent (or vice-president if the presi- 
dent is recalled), shall call a special 
meeting of the stockholders not less 
than ten, nor more than thirty days 
after receiving such petition. Each 
stockholder must be notified by pos- 
tal card or letter mailed to him five or 
more days before the meeting, and 
stating the object, place and date of 
the meeting. If a majority at said 
meeting vote for the proposed meas- 
ure or the repeal of a by-law, then the 
president shall declare the measure 
in force or the by-law repealed as 
the case may be. Ifa majority of those 
present vote to recall a director, then 
the said meeting shall proceed at once 
to fill the vacancy for the unexpired 
term. 

Sec. 3. The stockholders shall elect 
the president, vice-president, and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Equity Ex- 
change at their annual meeting the 





& vote ef the entire membership, 
maming the date for such a vote 


first Saturday of December each year, 





and these officers shall be the Local 
Union Officers. 

Sec. 4. Vacancies—All vacancies in 
the Board of Directors shall be filled 
by the stockholders at special meet- 
ings, called for that purpose or at the 
annual meeting. 

Sec. 5. The directors are author- 
ized to employ a manager, bookkeeper 
and all necessary help to carry on 
the business successfully. They shall 
fix the compensation of all officers 
and employees, provided the members 
of the board shall only be paid for act- 
ual service at the rate of forty cents 
per hour. 

Article Ill. 

Section 1. Duties of Officers—The 
president shall preside at the meetings 
-of the directors or of the stockholders, 
except in case he is recalled. He shall 
sign all certificates of stock, call spe- 
cial meetings of the directors or stock- 
holders when he deems it necessary 
or when 20 per cent of the stockhold- 
ers petition, as provided in these by- 
laws. He shall sign all bonds, con- 
tracts or other instruments in behalf 
of this Exchange when so ordered by 
the directors. 

Sec. 2. Vice-President—In case of 
the absence of the president, or when 
called upon to serve, the vice-presi- 
dent shall perform the duties of the 
president. He shall be a member of 
the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 3. Bonds—aAll officers and em- 
ployees handling the money of this 
company shall be sufficiently bonded 
by a good bonding company, and the 
bookkeeper’s books shall be audited 
monthly, and oftener when necessars. 
The Board of Directors shall see that 
this law is strictly enforced. 

Sec. 4. Duties of Secretary-Treas- 
urer—The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
keep correct minutes of all meetings 
of the Directors and stockholders, 
have charge of seal, records, books 
and assets of the corporation, subject 
to the orders of the directors. He 
shall sign all certificates of stock and 
attach the seal thereunto. 

Article IV. 

Section 1. Not over 5 per cent Divi- 
dends on Stock—The Board of Direc- 
tors are authorized to pay the running 
expenses and all necessary repairs out 
of the gross earnings of the company, 
and to use the capital or gross earn- 
ings to make necessary improvements. 
They are prohibited from declaring 
over 5 per cent dividends on the stock 
subscribed. Out of the gross earnings 
they shall take running expenses and 
necessary repairs and also the na- 
tional dues of each stockholder in the 
Farmers’ Equity Union and not ex- 
ceeding 5 per cent dividends on the 
stock subscribed. All earnings over 
this shall be net earnings and shall 
be prorated back to the stockholders 
according to patronage. The net earn- 
ings shall. be figured as a per cent of 
the entire business furnished by the 
stockholders during the year. Five 
thousand dollars net earnings on a 
business of two hundred thousand dol- 
lars would give two and one-half per 
cent to prorate back to stockholders, 
or on one hundred thousand, 6 per 
cent. 

Sec. 2. No money shall be drawn 
from this company by any stockhold- 
er unless he has four shares, the lim- 
it. He shall be given shares instead 
and the capital increased by the 
amount. 

Sec. 3. Fraud—No stockholder shall 
market other farmers’ produce as his 
own nor attempt to give any outsider 
the benefits of co-operation. For each 
offense he shall be fined $100. 

Provided, that in case a tenant pays 
cash rents, the landlord shall not par- 
ticipate in the benefit of co-operation. 
Also, provided the tenant is a stock- 
holder and the landlord is not a stock- 
holder, the tenant may market the 
entire crop as his own, but the land 
lord must not be given any benefit of 
co-operation until he becomes a stock- 


New Feather Beds Only $6.50 


Full weight 36 pounds. New, clean and 
odorless. 6-pound Pillows $1.08 per — 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for ee 
catalogue. ddress Southern Feather 
° geal Co., Dept. 1033, Greensboro, 





The All-the Year-Round Resort 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 


The most wonderful, varied and 
valuable group of mineral springs 
in America, plendid big up-to- 


and bath houses, 
cheaply reached by e 


Address Secretary Publicity Committee, 
Excelsior Springs, or any Wabash Agent. 
J. D. MeNAMARA, 


Passenger 
ST. LOUIS. 
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date hotels, boardin ——— 
Qu ckl 





holder. Outsiders must not be given 
any benefits of co-operation because 
they cripple our cause. 

Article v. 

Section 1. All elections shall be by 
ballot. 

Sec. 2. Quorum.—A majority of the 
directors shall constitute a quorum, 
and twenty-five per cent of the stock- 
holders shall constitute a quorum at 
their meetings. 

Sec, 3. All orders, checks, minutes 
of meetings and stock certifi 
shall be signed by both the President 
and Secretary. 

Article VI. 

Section 1. Safe Margin—The Board 
of Directors shall insist on a safe mar- 
gin in buying and selling, and prorate 
all net earnings to stockholders ac- 
cording to patronage, paying cash to 
each stockholder who has the limit 
of shares and paying in shares all who 
have less than the limit. 

Sec. 2. The Directors shall carry 
on a continual campaign for more 
stockholders, and thus increase pat- 
ronage and capital. 

Sec. 3. By a majority vote of the 
stockholders, the limit of shares may 
be increased when more capital is 
needed. 

Sec. 4. The regular annual meeting 
of the stockholders shall be in ...... 
bods dnee when the Board of Directors 
shall make a full report of the busi- 
ness of the company for the past year. 

Sec. 5. Complaints—All complaints 
shall be made to the Directors in writ- 
ing, signed by the complainant. The 
Directors shall make such investiga- 
tions and decisions thereon as they 
shall deem proper, subject to an ap- 
peal to the next regular meeting of 
the Exchange, which decision shall be 
final. 

Sec. 6. Order of Business.—1. Call 
to order. 2, Reading of minutes. 3. 
Report of officers. 4. Report of com- 
mittees. 5. Unfinished business. 6. 
New business. 7. Election of Direct- 
ors. 

Sec. 7. Only members of the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union shall be allowed to 
take stock in said Exchange. 

Sec. 8. The Farmers’ Equity Union 
dues of each member must be paid 
out of this Equity Exchange and 
charged to his account. 

Sec. 9. Each stockholder has one 
vote and only one yote, and no one 
shall hold over four shares in the Ex- 
change. 

Sec. 10. The Manager and Book- 
keeper shall balance their books every 
day. One member of the Board of Di- 
rectors shall audit the books once 
each week, and an expert bookkeeper 
shall audit the books of this Exchange 
once every six months, and oftener if 
the Board of Directors deem it neces- 
sary. 

Sec. 11. These by-laws may be 
amended by a majority vote at any 
regular annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers, or at a special meeting called for 





that purpose. 
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CLASSIFIED "a"" "2 


DEPARTMENT 


RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 


MISCELLANBOUS. 











YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
. COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a Word Each Insertion. 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 


classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. 
These little ads are read by thousands and give re- 


count as words. 


Initials and numbers 


sults. Ne ad accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to acompany order. 


SMALL ADS DO BIG THINGS. 
—_—_—_———— 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD. 


FARM PRINTING—We make a specialty of 

letter heads, envelopes, etc., for farmers 
and stockmen. Samples free. Prices reason- 
able. Frederick Printing & Stationery Co., 
318 N. Third St. St. Louis, Mo. 





FARMERS SUCCEED—Only when they use 

their heads as well as their hands. Have 
you noticed that, as a rule, those who work 
9 hours a day MAKE MORE MONEY than 
those who work 18 hours? We have no ma- 
chinery or seed, etc., to sell you, but—if you 
want to learn how to make “EVERY MOVE 
CQUNT,” send me your name now—TODAY. 
Milton Boss, 4421-17 Ave., Rock Island, Il. 





SITUATIONS WANTED, 


SEED COKN 





WANTED—To know how a motner cap earn 

money in her own home to buy @ piano tor 
her two girls, that they may become good 
players by her efforts Dilis G. Ballinger. 
Fiovd. Va 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Saiesmen; best terms; out- 
fit free; cash weekly; expense *stock 

free. Something new for agents. Send 

_ Boonville Nurseries, Boonville, Mo. 
o. 


ORDERS now taken for Johnson County 

Seed Corn, to be shipped later. Prices 
$2.50 per bushel] shelled, $3.50 per bushe 
crated seed. The supply of seed corn will 
not half equal the demand. Order early. 
c. D Lyon, R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 





SEED CORN—Booking orders for pure- 

bred Boone County White seed corn 
of prize winning strains and high 
yields, properly selected, shelled, grad- 
ed and sacked; $2.50 per bushel R. L. 
Hill, Adenhill, Columbia, Mo. 











AGENTS WANTED. 





AGENTS—We need 600 agents at once; men 

or’ women; saiary or commission; $15 to 
$20 per day profits. Sales great during the 
fall months. This is an unusual opporiunity. 
Write today. Imperial Sad Iron Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Box 90. 








SABMS FU SAS 





FARM—Exceptiona! bargain; 423 acres al- 

talia, corn and wheat land, Howard Coun 
ty, Missouri; 223 high bottom, 200 upiand; 
25 alfaifa. First-class improvements; lenced 
hog-tight; two tenant houses. Price $65.00 
per acre, terms. HKeason for low price, Must 
Settle up estate. Ii interested in this grea. 
bargain, full information will be furnisnea. 
Other bargains for sale. J. BE. Rennison, 
Boonville, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Large tract of alluvia) bottom 

land in Southeast Missouri; $10 per acre, 
40s or more; no overfiow. E. F. Shubert, 
1605 Hickory st., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE—}50 acres good smooth 
land. Improved. $1,200.00. Sam Oli- 
ver. Tribbey, Oklahoma, R. 3. 


WPAKM—For sale 12 acres; four-room 

house, barn, out buildings, cave, 
never dry spring, well tenced, farm im- 
plements, two horses, two wagons, sur- 
ry, cow, house weil furnished, some 
small fruit; four miles from Hot 
Springs, Ark,, on R. R. 2, all for $1200. 
B. EK. Haworth, Hot Springs, Ark. 


A BNAP—My farm of 8@ acres; aii fenced 

and cross-fenced; 40 acres in pasture; 40 
acres in piow iand; good house, good weil 
soft water, with windmill; stable for 6 head 
of horses; cow shed, 4 head of cows, chicken 
coop, hog pen; garden fenced with chicken 
wire; some peach trees, cottonwood and lo- 
cust trees all around the house; good storm 
cellar. Address John Ross, Durham, Okla 


FAKM—Snap, 150 acres, 100 cultivated; 
ail fenced; fair buildings; good weil; 
4 miles to town; lays right; virgin soil. 
Price $25, $500 down, terms for balance. 
Address Box 161, Regent, N. D. 


AbMANDAD LANL PFHEL—ovv,0UU acres va- 
cant Government land cow open to settie- 
ment. Bookiet with lists, laws, etc., 2b. 
Township map of State, 26c additionai. L. kh. 
Moore, Littie Kock, ark 


























FARMS FOR RENT. 





FABRM—For rent cheap, lor winter seasun, 
10 acres of reclaimed Florida Lvergiaues, 

on canal; farmers now planting winter crops. 

J. G. Gatlin, 706 Olive st. 


CLOVER SEED. 





MAMMOTH SWEET CLOVER FOR SALE- 
Yellow and White; sow in July, Augusi 

September, again later in the season. Writ 

Mrs J T Mardis & Sons, Falmouth. Ky. 








HONEY FOR SALE. 





iUNEY FORK SALE—Honey in case, also ti 
ans) Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons. Falmouth 
centucky 








LIVE s?TUCK 





WANTED—A few good Holstein cows, milk- 
ers; also yearling bull; not too far for 
shipping. J. Trenkle, R. R. 1, Hillsboro, Mo. 





EMINENT’S BESS—Holds the worid's 

record for one year for Jerseys, 
Guernseys and Alderneys. A seven- 
months’ old calf by Katy’s Eminent, 
dam by a grandson of Stoke Pogis of 
Prospect, registered and crated, for 
$25. Who gets him? Address Box 315, 
Peirce City, Mo. 


JERSEY HEIFER CALVES—For sale, 

two extra choice Jersey Heifer 
Calves out of choice cows; registered 
and transferred. Price, $60 for the two. 
Geo. L. Snider, Fruitland, Mo. 











HOGS. 





FOR SALE—Serviceable Duroc-Jersey boars, 

gilts and pigs, also; the best of breeding. 
Write me what you want to buy. James 
Weller, Faucett, Mo. 





ADENHILL DUROCS—A spiendid lot oi 
spring and late summer boars and gilts 
sired by Beauty’s Model Top, Col. Primm, G. 
C.’s Col., Col. Orion M., out of sows of equa) 
breeding and merit. These pigs are now on 
corn and cowpeas and tankage, making govd 
growth, and are priced right, singly, in 
pairs or in trios. Booking orders now for 
fall pigs by My Col.’s Pilot Wonder, by Col.'s 
Pilot Wonder, the 1912 Ohio grand cham- 
pion. R. L. Hill, Adenhill Farm, Columbia, 
Mo. 





POLAND CHINA BOARS—The undersigned 

has eleven extra fine Poland boars for sale, 
ranging in weight from 100 to 150 pounds, 
age from 4 to 6 months. Thos. Tucker, 
brewer, Mo. 


KOR SALE—Six boars, ready for serv- 

ice. also my herd boar from a good 
strain of biood. For particulars and 
price, write to me. Frank EK. Ketcham, 
R. 4, Haviland, Kans. 








TO EXCHANGE 


FOR TRADE—I have a four-year-old black 

Jack and a Registered Percheron Staliion 
that I wil trade for pure-bred hogs, cattle, 
sheep, or good brood mares or mules; am 
wanting to quit the business. The Yellow 
Bank Farm, Sweet Springs, Mo. 











POULTRY. 


SINGLE-COMB BROWN .LEGHORN PUL- 
LETS AND COCKERELS—Choice, healthy 
stock, $1.50 each, 6 for $7.00. Indian Run- 
ner ducks, fawn and white; fine layers, $1.00 
each. Mrs. P. H. Streeter, Hamilton, Mo. 





FOR SALE—S@ 8. c. White Orpington cock- 
erels for sale, $1.50 to $5.00. W.D. Craig, 
Galena, Mo. 


GOLDEN WYANDOTTES FOR SALE— 

A few choice vigorous cockerels und 
pullets $2 each, prize winning strain, 
prolific layers. Eggs in seasun $2 per 
$15. Orders booked for future deliv- 
ery. Ed. Rost, Cuba, Mo. 


MABBISON’S INTENSIVE POULTRY CUL- 
TURE PLANS—Give every detail for build- 

correctiy—The Four-Story Hen House 
($1.00), Hot-Waeter Oats Sprouter (76c), 
Catch Pass Trap Nest (d@c), Automat- 
ic Dry-Mash Hopper (35c), Box Sparrow 
Trap (86c), Top-Pour Water Fountain (25c), 
Mite-Trap Roost (265c). To the first person 
in each community, all the above plans will 
be sent for $2.75. Address Intensive Poui- 
try Co., David City, Nebraska. Har- 
rison’s volume, “Intensive Poultry Culture,” 
26 cts. Information on request. 


INDIAN BUNNER DUCKS—American, Eng- 
lish and White strains of prize-winning 














layers; mating list free. Marian Holt, Sa- 
0. 


v 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


READ THIS BOOK! Of vital interest to 

parents, teachers, child-study circles. 
“Moral Training of the School Child.” Start- 
ling truths, plainly put. One dollar per 
copy, postpaid. Address F. G. Martin, Alta- 
dena, California. 


JEWELER’S OUTFIT FOR SALE—Consist- 

ing of lathe, polishing lathe, tools, mate- 
rial, bench, 3 cabinets, regulator, etc.; good 
trade; retiring account failing eyes. Ad- 
dress “‘B,”’ care Rural World. 











SPECIAL $2.00 OFFER—We will print your 

return card on 1,000 No 6 WHITE 
ENVELOPES and send them prepaid to any 
part of the U. 8S. for only $2.00. We will 
print and send you 2,000 circulars, 125 words 
or less (with our non-conflicting ad on back) 
FREE with every order. Send copy for cir- 
culars and envelopes on separate sheets of 
paper, and make your copy very plain, so as 
to avoid mistakes. Remit by money order 
or registered mail. Make all orders payable 
to Milton Boss, 4421-17 Ave., Rock Island, 
Ill. 


PRESERVATIVES WHICH KEEP EGGS 

PERFECTLY for over a year are not eas- 
ily found; water-glass will not. Years of 
experiment have proved that eggs packed in 
our solution are in perfect condition for 
two or more years. Impossible when served 
with strictly fresh to detect the difference, 
poached or otherwise cooked; three harm- 
less ingredients used. Pack now for winter 
sales Guaranteed formula 26c. Mrs. BD. 
A. Season, Kent, Ohio. 


SWITCHES—Mail us your combings 

and have switch made for $1.10. First 
class work and prompt return. Velvet- 
ina Shop of Beauty Culture, 701 Hol- 
land Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 














rRAPPERS—Do you want instructions in 
making successful sets and scents for wolf, 
fox, mink, skunk and ali fur-bearing ani- 
mals? I have had 50 years’ experience in 
crapping. Mention this paper and write 
&. N. Woodcock, Coudersport, Pa., for price 
ind particulars. 


RATS AND MICK QUICKLY EATER 
MINATED. 

No cats, poisons or traps neede.. Learn 
ne secret and keep them away forever 
sure, yet perfectly harmiess except to ro- 
dents. Secret originaliy cost $100, but we 
will send it postpaid for only 25c.” 

The above advertisement has appeared in 
uany magazines. 1 will send you the gen- 
iine recipe for this RAT AND MICE Ex- 
.erminator (which I know to be O K) and 
.V fine assorted postcards for 12c. This isa 
sargain. Address Milton Buss, 4421 Il7th 
ive., Rock Island, Hlinois. 








NEW 1913 EDITION. 

Government Farms Free.—Our 1913 official 
.32 page book, “Free Government Land,”’ de- 
scribes every acre in every county in the 
united States. It contains township and 
ection plats, Maps, Tables and Charts show- 
ng inches rainfai! annually, elevation above 
sea ievel by counties The New Three-yea: 
iiomestead Law approved June 6, 1912, the 
,20-acre Homestead, Desert, Timber and 
stone, Coai, Pre-emption, Scrip, Mining aud 
sther government iand iaws. Telis how and 
where to get goverument iands without liv 
ing on it. Application blanks, United States 
tratent. All abeut Government Irrigation 
Projects and map showing location of each. 
eal Estate Tax Laws of each state, area in 
square miles, capital and population and 
other valuble informtion. Price 60 cents, 
postpaid. Address Colman’s Rural World. 
This valuable book will be sent with new 
or ncaa subscription to Rural World for 
$1.00. 








SHELDON (IND.) EQUITY MEET- 
ING. 





Attention, Sheldon farmers! On 
Friday before the first Saturday, be- 
ing the 3lst of October. The Sheldon 
local will meet at the Center School- 
house. We will have some very im- 
portant business, and it is absolutely 
necessary that every member should 
be present. Come early and bring 
your neighbor with you. Be sure and 
not forget the date—October 31st. 





EQUITY UNION RALLYS IN SOUTH- 
WESTERN KANSAS. 


Equity Union meetings will be held 
in Southwest Kansas as follows: 

Montezuma, Kans.—Thursday, Nov. 
6, 10 a. m. 

Copeland, Kans.—Nov. 6, 2:30 p. m. 

Sublet, Kans.—Nov. 7, 10 a. m. 

Satanta, Kans,—wNov. 7, 2:30 p. m. 


Moscow, Kan.—Saturday, Nov. 8, 10° 


a. m. 

Granod Rally in Hugoton Court 
House, Saturday, Nov. 8, 2:30 p. m. 

These meetings will be addressed 
by John L. Boles, president of the Lib- 
eral Equity Union, and by Secretary 
R. Romer. Every farmer near these 
places is urged to publish these meet- 
ings in the schools and work for a 
good crowd. Be sure to see that there 
is a place provided for the meetin~ 
with table, seats and a fire. 

We are sending two men who can 
talk Success to you and tell you how 
they got it at Liberal. We are de- 
termined to put an Equity Exchange 
at every town on the Comor-Cutt-off 
from Dodge City to New Mexico. With 
the wide-awake, progressive people in 
that part of Kansas we feel sure we 
can make co-operative towns all 
along that line. 

Equity Union will help develop that 
new country by knocking out the 
profit system which now drains the 
country of the wealth it produces. 
And the next thing we want is a U. 
S. bank in every post office that will 
lend the people money at 3 per cent. 
IT IS COMING. 

C. O. DRAYTON, President. 
















Here’s the Great 
Wet Value in Americ 


The latest 
Gentleman’s’ g 
finely gold 
case, open face 
back and bezel, 
with a 23-jewe] 
ball special 

ment. Sent by 
prepaid. Only 
Same movement a 
above fit in Silvering 
Hunting Case; 

Jewelers would 
you double the price for this watch 
Send $3.95 today. Address 0. G, qh. 
son, Russ, Mo. 











—_ LE 
FARM LIFE EXPERTS WILL ar. 
TEND NEW DOUGLAS MEET, 





Detailed arrangements made by 4 


committee in New Douglas, 14 miley 
northeast of Edwardsville, Ill, {or 
the annual joint meeting of the Mag. 
son County Farmers’ Institute and De 
partment of Domestic Science, Oe 
23 and 24. Preparations have beep 
under way for several months, and 
with a large premium list, it is ge. 
pected the meeting will be the largest 
in the history of the two organiza. 
tions. Several leading speakers ip 
Illinois on farm life will attend. Dr 
S. A. Forbes of Champaign, state ep. 
tomologist, will tell of “Injurious I. 
sects”; Frank I. Mann of ‘Gilman will 
treat on “Soils and Alfaifa,” Jameg Pp, 
Wilson of Springfield of the Illinois 
State Highway Commission will give 
illustrated lectures on “Hard Roads,” 
C. E. Durst of the Illinois University 
will speak about “Orchards,” “The 
Dairy Side of Farming” will be the 
subject of J. P. Mason of Elgin. 





U. S. TO SELL LAND REMNANTS. 


During the month of November, 
possibly December, the United States 
Government will conduct at the fet 
eral land office at Guthrie, Okla, a 
sale of the remnants of land that were 
not taken by homesteaders when the 
Kiowa and Comanche, the Apache and 
the Wichita and Caddo Indian reserva 
tions were opened to settlement if 
1901. 

The first land to be sold lies in the 
Wichita and Caddo county, mainly 
along the Washita and South Canaé 
ian rivers, embracing about 2000 acres 
and fifty-nine separate tracts, The 
bulk of it is sandy and much of t 
broken by canyons. 

The remnants to be offered in the 
Kiowa and Comanche and the Apache 
country include a vastly larger acte 
age, the total of these former reserv® 
tions having been estimated at 1” 
quarter sections, All this land wa 
rejected by homesteaders in sear 
of claims for grazing or agricultursl 
purposes. 





A valuation of $100 an acre is co 
sidered reasonable for the 412 acre 
of bottom and upland comprising the 
Brook Hill dairy farm of J. W. Brk 
tain in Webster County, Mo., in ti 
heart of the Ozarks Ten years ag 
it was worth but $20 an acre. It has 
been built up by crop rotation asé 
dairy farming. From 15 cows, te 
herd has grown to 50, with a big 
provement in quality and in the 
its of the dairy.—Mansfield Mirror. 





Alexander H. McClure, a resident 
Malden, had a volunteer wate 
vine to come up in his garden 
vined among the tomato and 
hulls, and never was hoed or had aa 
attention, nor affected the growth 
the other truck. It produced 
melons that weighed each: first 0m 
34 pounds; second one, 44% 
third one, 34% pounds; fourth om 
37% pounds; fifth one, 15 
making a total of 166% pounds free 
one vine. The melons were all of# 
very fine flavor, sweet and delicious 
Malden Merit. 


Small ads pay big. Try one and ™ 
convinced, Only 1 cent a word 
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